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A HEALTH TO “MAGA.” 
(On her Centenary.) 


Great shipmen launched her in the 
glorying Forth, 
Her flag the four winds know, 
And out she buffeted through the morn- 
ing gold 
A hundred years ago. 


Pledge, first, the challenging heart for 
friend and foe 
That this tall ship still bears, 
Freighted with songs unsung, and tales 
untold, 
After a hundred years. 


“Friends may be fit,’’ they say, “but 
they’ll be few, 
Unless the good ship hourly shifts 
and veers, 
To please each fool-spun weather-vane 
of mode.” 
Look at her hundred years. 
Where cardinal birds, in dog-wood 
trees aflower, 
Flame overhead, her golden freight 
appears; 
Her mellowing tales, moon after moon 
they come, 
Rich with her hundred years. 


In ports, where Fleet Street flags but 
seldom fly, 
You'll find her friends on all the 
world-end piers: 
A little throng, waiting the ship from 
home, 
To pledge her hundred years. 


Moon after moon, she makes the tale 
complete, 
And all those friends, as round the 
world she steers, 
That know not, eare not, how the 
fashions reign, 
Drink to her hundred years. 


Pledge, then, the mellowing strength 
that never fails 
In laughter or in tears, 
The honor, the clean loyalty, 
Of all her hundred years. 
Alfred Noyes. 
Biackwood’s Magazine. 


A Health to “Maga’’—God Pities Him Who Pities. 


ON A NEW YEAR'S EVE. 


O, Cartmel bells ring soft tonight, 
And Cartmel bells ring clear, 

But I lie far away tonight, 
Listening with my dear; 


Listening in a frosty land 

Where all the bells are still 

And the small-windowed.- bell-towers 
stand 

Dark under heath and hill. 


I thought that, with each dying year, 
As long as life should last 

The bells of Cartmel I should hear 
Ring out an aged past: 


The plunging mingling sounds increase 
Darkness’s depth and height, 

The hollow valley gains more peace 
And ancientness tonight: 


The loveliness, the fruitfulness, 
The power of life lived there 
Return, revive, more closely press 
Upon that midnight air. 


But many deaths have place in men 
Before they come to die; 

Joys must be used and spent, and then 
Abandoned and passed by. 


Earth is not ours: no cherished space 

Can hold us from life’s flow 

That bears us thither and thence by 
ways 

We knew not we should go. 


O, Cartmel bells ring loud, ring clear, 
Through midnight deep and hoar, 
A year newborn, and [ shall hear 
The Cartmel bells no more. 

Gordon Bottomley. 


GOD PITIES HIM WHO PITIES. 


God pities him who pities. Ah, pursue 
No longer now the chilaren of the 
wood; 
Or have you not, poor huntsman, 
understood 
That somebody is overtaking you? 
Abw’l-Ala. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR DOUBLING THE HOME PRODUCTION 
OF FOOD 


There is one point upon which the 
War has brought British agriculturists 
of the most diverse schools into sub- 
stantial agreement. They may differ 
as to methods, but their energies, are, 
at this critical time, directed to a 
single end—an increase in the pro- 
duction of food in these islands. The 
most casual observer cannot fail to 
be alive to this pressing need, and to 
be aware that a determined effort 
must be made if the gravest conse- 
quences are to be averted. It is, per- 
haps, unfortunate that the main out- 
lines of the problem have been dis- 
‘torted, in the minds of many, by the 
side issues and controversies which 
have sprung up around it. Attention 
has naturally been engrossed by the 
difficulties of adjustment between the 
claims of the Army and of the land. 
This has given rise to demands and 
antagonisms of so concrete a kind,— 
the State’s urgent need of soldiers, 
ship-builders and munition-workers, 
the farmer’s urgent need of laborers— 
that the center of gravity of the 
problem seems to have shifted its 
position. ‘‘Man-power’’ has tended to 
become the central consideration, often 
to the exclusion of wider questions of 
policy, and, in particular, to the neglect 
of one very vital and permanent 
aspect which it is the purpose of these 
remarks to outline. 

Thus many amateur and _ profes- 
sional critics of agricultural policy ap- 
pear to assume that once the labor 
difficulty is settled, we shall be three 
parts of the way to a solution of the 
whole problem. For the farmer this 
is the natural point of view. He 
finds himself deprived of the full 
supply of labor to which he has been 
accustomed. Let that labor be restored, 
he declares in effect, and our in- 


creased efforts will go a long way 
towards countering the menace of the 
German submarine campaign. Others 
see a solution in the vigorous recruit- 
ment of women workers for the land. 
Others declare that motors will double 
the value of men on the farm, just as 
they have been used with such wonder- 
ful ingenuity to increase the striking 
power of men in the trenches. 

These are, indeed, important as- 
pects of the problem; but they are 
not the whole problem. A sufficient 
supply of labor and machinery is an 
essential condition of any attempt to 
increase the food supply of this 
country. It is even conceivable that, 
given an unlimited supply of both, we 
could to a great extent achieve our 
object. But this is a hypothesis which 
has little relation to the actual facts 
of the crisis which confronts us. The 
supply of labor is strictly limited by 
the needs of the military situation, and 
will continue to be so limited. The 
output of machines is restricted by 
equally inevitable drawbacks. In 
short, while insisting upon the fullest 
possible supply of men and of ma- 
chines, we must seek elsewhere for a 
remedy which will compensate for 
these difficulties and be independent 
of them. We must look to the Jand 
itself, and to that knowledge of the 
land which has been steadily accumu- 
lating even since the War began. 

This is an ever-present factor which 
forces itself on the consideration of 
those who are concerned to restore 
British agriculture to the place which 
it should hold, not only now, but after 
the War. The food supply of the 
nation can only be thoroughly and 
permanently assured by stimulating 
the application of scientific principles 
on our home farms. 
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Now that this country has become 
what has been aptly termed a be- 
leaguered city, it behooves us more 
than ever to bear in mind that, while 
we have been content in the past to 
grow but one-fourth of the thirty-two 
million quarters of wheat we annually 
consume, France has practically pro- 
duced the whole of the forty million 
quarters that she requires for a smaller 
population. 

In face of the absolute necessity, 
therefore, of limiting our imports of 
food, not only from neutral nations 
but also from our own dominions, it 
is imperative that we leave no efforts 
unmade to extract the maximum of 
produce, particularly of corn, from 
every acre of soil of the Mother 
Country. 

This principle alone can provide a 
basis for the proper application of 
existing supplies of labor. We have 
heard lively discussions as to the 
desirability of breaking up pasture 
land. It is for the agricultural scientist 
to decide where this is advisable. In 
many cases it would only be a diver- 
sion of labor which could more profit- 
ably be applied elsewhere, unless it be 
pasture land which has either been 
quite recently laid down, or has 
proved beyond doubt to be unpro- 
ductive. Where there is old pasture 
land, such as parks or glebes, we 
must, by the aid of the best fertilizers, 
use every means to obtain therefrom, 
if not the proverbial two blades where 
one has grown before, then at least a 
blade and a half. Ploughing up pas- 
ture is like pulling down an old 
homestead and building another—a 
remedy which, in these times, should 
not be adopted unless the place is 
positively derelict. We must for the 
moment seek to increase the accom- 
modation and the usefulness of the 
old farmhouse by restoration rather 
than build another. 

It is to this extra production on 


every acre of land, whether it be 
pasture or arable, that we must look 
to increase a home supply of food, 
not only now but even when the return 
of peace has made the ever-growing 
surplus of our dominions available 
once more. 

Such a proposal does not involve, 
for its immediate fulfilment, a long 
program of research. The War will, 
indeed, have taught us the value of 
fostering systematic research in agri- 
cultural science. But at the present 
moment the existing accumulation of 
knowledge concerning natural and 
artificial manures, fertilizers and weed- 
killers is far in excess of the demand 
for its application. In our laboratories, 
universities and Government offices 
there exists a great reservoir of agri-. 
eultural knowledge waiting to be 
diffused among the farmers of this 
country. Given the necessary ma- 
chinery of distribution, it could be 
applied by the expert at once. 

It may be objected that there is one 
serious obstacle in the way of a broad- 
cast application of this knowledge: 
the farmer would not know how to use 
it. Too often the occupier of the soil, 
who follows faithfully the rule-of- 
thumb tradition of his forefathers, has 
naturally a limited understanding of 
the exact needs and potentialities of the 
land which he cultivates, though every- 
body will admit that he often applies 
traditional methods with great - skill 
and judgment. At the same time, it 
is well known that there are large 
tracts of land in this country where 
the production of many varieties of 
food could be augmented by a third, 
or even a half, if only the special 
capabilities of the respective soils 
were perfectly understood by the whole 
farming community as they are now 
known to a limited class only, and the 
requisite remedies were available. 

It should be obvious that before the 
best use can be made of our reserve of 
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knowledge, it will be necessary to 
have a fuller record of the character of 
the land which it is intended to treat. 
We need a rough and ready Scientists’ 
Domesday, as it were, of the poten- 
tialities of the soil of our country. 
We require expert scientists to be in 
touch with every agricultural center 
of the United Kingdom, and to act 
the part of local doctor in prescribing 
the most effective medicine or tonic 
for the surrounding lands. More, we 
need a bulletin telling the state of 
health of every field, be it arable or 
pasture. Then, by proper tillage and 
the application of the right artificial ma- 
nures, the best restoratives can be pro- 
vided to give us the maximum amount 
of food at the earliest possible moment. 

It has often been remarked that 
almost every calamity that has be- 
fallen mankind has been the precursor 
of some permanent benefit to the 
races afflicted. Students of ancient 
history will recall the part played by 
famine in stimulating the advance of 
agriculture and consequently of civil- 
ization amongst the Egyptians; and, 
coming to recent times, the effect of 
the insect pest of phylloxera in the 
vineyards, which threatened the com- 
plete extermination of the grape, has 
resulted—paradoxical as it may seem— 
in a large and permanent increase in 
the normal production of wine through- 
out the world. This, however, is 
solely owing to the fact that the 
remedies discovered have also acted 
as a nutrient. 

Is it too much to hope that the 
tragic circumstances of the present 
War will spur us into adopting every 
means which science or activity can 
suggest for extracting every ounce of 
virtue from the now circumscribed 
soil of the Mother Country? 

It is not here suggested that re- 
search should be abandoned, but that 
the application of existing knowledge 
is the vital need of the moment. There 


are several directions in which re- 
search should be prosecuted, if pos- 
sible, more vigorously than ever. In 
particular, experiments should be de- 
voted not only to improving the 
growth of articles of food which we 
have been hitherto accustomed to 
obtain from enemy countries, but also 
to the manufacture of the necessary 
manures, or, what is equally important 
to finding efficacious substitutes. Some 
useful knowledge is bound to follow 
every fresh attempt, even where 
failure has previously been recorded. 
The case of recent experiments with 
sugar-beet may be cited here. The 
writer was amongst those whom the 
late Lord Lucas, as Minister for 
Agriculture, invited to devote land to 
this purpose, and although much 
useful information has been obtained 
therefrom, they eannot for the mo- 
ment be pronounced a success. Sugar, 
however, being next to bread, the most 
essential article of diet in our daily 
life, and for the supply of which we 
had relied so much upon Germany, 
it is of the greatest importance that 
such researches should not be aban- 
doned, though the results so far do not 
encourage the farmer to grow sugar- 
beet on his holding in place of mangold, 
at least without Government support. 
This is a point to which it will be 
necessary to return. It may be pointed 
out here that the need of scientific 
research is in a fair way to official 
recognition in the case of other less 
essential industries. The first report 
of the Committee of the Privy Council 
for scientific and industrial research 
shows that twenty scientific investiga- 
tions of importance to industry are 
now being pursued under the wegis of 
the State. 

A paper the writer had the pleasure 
of reading before the members of the 
British Science Guild some ten years 
back concluded with the following 
remarks: 
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Science can teach us how best to 
occupy each separate acre of the soil— 
by corn here, pasture there, fruit, 
vegetables, or timber elsewhere— 
for it is a truism to say that every acre 
has a capacity of its own for the pro- 
duction of some special article. 

There is nothing in connection with 
agriculture which science will not be 
the means of showing us can be 
produced: 

(a) More abundantly on the same 
space. 

(6) To a much greater degree of 
perfection. 

(c) At a much lower cost. 

Let us therefore so seek to spread 
the influence of science among agri- 
culturists that every seed of every 
variety, that every plant of every kind, 
every animal of every species, shall be 
of the best possible type for repro- 
duction, so that this Empire may’ pre- 
eminently be the nursery ground of 
all that is choicest in corn and 
cattle and every other agricultural 
product. 


The first step then towards a sys- 
tematic application of science to 
British agriculture is a record of the 
potentialities of the land of these 
islands. With such a record in existence 
the main difficulty of disseminating 
scientific methods will have been re- 
moved. But it must not be disguised 
that a further difficulty will remain. 
We cannot be content merely to place 
this knowledge at the disposal of any 
farmer who eares to apply for it. Ex- 
perience has shown that the British 
farmer does not cherish an abstract 
enthusiasm for the methods of science. 
We are therefore confronted with the 
problem of inducing the tenants of 
large and small farms all over the coun- 
try to apply the knowledge which is 
awaiting them, when the choice has 
been made of methods particularly 
suited to the local needs of the soil. 
This is a difficulty which refuses to be 
solved on strictly impersonal lines. It 
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demands a little attention to human 
nature. 

The personal equation is likely to 
prove the crux of the matter. The 
whole problem of increasing our home 
supply of food is bound up with the 
necessity of providing an incentive to 
development. There are two ways of 
offering the farmer this incentive. 

The first is embodied in the Prime 
Minister’s decision to grant a mini- 
mum price for wheat for five years. 
But when this period has elapsed, the 
need of an incentive will not have 
passed. It will still be desirable to 
grant a bonus for the quantity of any 
variety of corn grown on a given area, 
or for its high degree of excellence. 
Even now, the granting of a bonus 
would encourage effort in the produc- 
tion of foodstuffs which are not 
affected by the fixation of prices. If, in 
addition to bonuses, prizes could be 
offered by His Majesty’s Government 
or, better still, by the King himself, 
for all varieties of food that can be 
successfully grown in this country, 
and which we are unable to import, 
even from our near neighbors in 
Europe, owing to the scarcity of 
freight, this would be such a powerful 
incentive to competing producers that 
it would go a considerable way towards 
making up the shortage which we are 
bound to feel more and more until we 
again enjoy the blessings of peace. 

The example of South Africa is 
particularly instructive in this con- 
nection. When the writer paid a visit 
to that country in 1909 to report to the 
Government on the prospects of agri- 
culture there,* he recognized that, 
since so large a part of the population 
had during recent years become in- 
terested solely in gold and diamonds, 
agriculture would have become almost 
a lost art had it not been for a few of 
the large landowners who, acting 


*See Colonial "oY Miscellaneous, No. 61, 
South Africa, Cd. 4 
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under far-seeing statesmen, such as 
Cecil Rhodes, Lord Milner, General 
Botha, and Mr. Merriman, and above 
all the last Governors of the four 
Colonies that were soon afterwards 
included in the Union, instituted or 
revived agricultural shows in many 
parts of each Colony, whilst the 
Governors themselves offered prizes 
for the best food products, as well as 
for horses and cattle. Much of the 
agricultural development of South 
Africa may be attributed to their 
splendid foresight. 

Now at a time like this, when 
every soldier is seeking for honorable 
mention, surely every citizen at home 
must be equally ambitious to secure 
a distinction which shows that he also 
has endeavored in some way to serve 
his country. The offer of Government 
prizes, medals or certificates would 
surely stimulate the whole agricultural 
population, male and female, in this 
hour of trial into competing to produce 
the most and the best that their 
holdings are capable of affording. 
It may seem to some minds a trivial 
notion that such barren honors as a 
badge or a riband can have much 
attraction for us. But, after all, al- 
though Dryden says ‘Men are but 
children of a larger growth,’ still 
glory is, as ever, priceless; and while 
the cost of such awards would be 
negligible, their inspiring effect would 
surely be immediate and lasting. 

The machinery of such competition 
need not be complicated. There are, of 
course, insuperable obstacles to a gen- 
eral revival of agricultural shows. 
During the War some of them were 
abandoned for what seemed to many 
ah insufficient reason, namely, that 
they would not pay. Many ways 
could have been found of meeting a 
financial deficiency. But there are 
other and cogent reasons why county 
shows, or even the Royal Agricultural, 
could not be held at the present time. 
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The exhibits have to come from every 
part of the United Kingdom, and the 
difficulty of bringing live stock and 
machinery from a distance to one 
central spot would be well-nigh in- 
surmountable, even if the special staff 
required for the management of an 
agricultural show were obtainable. 
It must be acknowledged, again, that 
much of the great good derivable from 
agricultural shows, such as the ex- 
hibition of horses, cattle, sheep and 
pigs, is prospective, and rather a guide 
to future breeding than to present 
usefulness. But the stimulating effect 
which the shows exerted is sorely 
needed at the present time. A partial 
revival of agricultural competitions 
on strictly economical lines would 
have a double effect. If, at the right 
season, local exhibits of cereals, seeds, 
roots and other articles easy of trans- 
port could be shown in already existing 
buildings, say in every agricultural 
district, where they could be con- 
gregated at small expense of time or 
labor, an immense amount of valuable 
information could be collected. <A 
competition of this kind would appeal 
to men, women and even children. It 
would need but little effort, and if 
prizes were awarded after adjudication, 
they would create interest and emula- 
tion among the rural population, and 
would no doubt have an early beneficial 
effect. 

Such is an outline of the means by 
which those in possession of scientific 
knowledge might be brought into 
touch with the men upon whom its 
application must ultimately devolve. 
Having effected means of distributing 
scientific knowledge and of inducing 
the farmer to make use of it, it is 
necessary to consider in what direction 
it can best be applied. Two broad 
lines of policy suggest themselves. 
The first is an effective organization of 
the existing farms; the second is a 
development of the methods of food 
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production known to the French as 
la petite culiure. 

With regard to the first point, we 
must be careful not to be led by theory 
into ignoring the plain facts of the 
situation. It is true that we see more 
clearly with each month that passes, 
that the present distribution of effort 
is not the most productive that could 
be devised. We are told that in the 
occupied part of France the enemy 
decided to manage the whole area of 
1,800,000 acres practically as one farm. 
It was divided into a number of com- 
mandos, experts and inspectors being 
attached to each. The authorities 
allowed no field to remain uncultivated, 
and the farmers are constantly under 
the who 


supply and 


supervision of inspectors 


them with machinery 
horses. The enemy have here been 
able, by a characteristic disregard of 
personal claims and_ old-established 
rights, to make a thorough applica- 
tion of methods designed to extract 
the maximum of produce from the 
invaded soil of France. But we must 
face the fact that, at a time like the 
present, an application of such methods 
own country is out of the 


We must make the most of 


to our 
question, 
the land as it is. 

But it may be pointed out that this 
is one of the problems which will 
confront us after the War. We cannot 
treat these isiands as if they were a 
awaiting development. 
methods in this 


new country 
But are not 
country at the opposite extreme? One 
of the lessons of the War has been 
that a system of small, mutually 
exclusive centers of agricultural ac- 
tivity, however desirable in times of 
peace, is uneconomical when we are 
at war. The expenditure of labor and 
the use of machinery on a farm of a 
hundred thousand acres would be 
only a tithe of the cost on a hundred 
farms of a thousand acres each. An 
effective attempt to increase our food 


our 
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supply permanently in future days 
will inevitably bring us face to face 
with the need of pooling small farms 
as a preliminary to applying a com- 
prehensive scheme of treatment. A 
scientific survey of our agricultural 
land will reveal innumerable cases 
where a temporary disregard of bound- 
aries will make possible an enormous 
increase in production. The distribu- 
tion of land into small homesteads 
is not conducive to the spread of 
science or to the fullest possible 
employment of machinery. It is for 
this reason that in our’ overseas 
Dominions and in the United States 
progressive methods of farming have 
been adopted more rapidly than at 
home. 

But—to return to the problem of 
the moment—it is no exaggeration to 
say that by applying a_ thorough 
scientific treatment to the soil of these 
islands, as well as by devoting extra 
and the most suitable land to growing 
wheat, thus giving the necessary sup- 
ply of bread our first consideration, 
there ought to be no difficulty in 
immediately doubling or even trebling 
our average annual production of 
eight million quarters of wheat to 
from sixteen to twenty-four million 
quarters; and with wheat at its 
present price of nearly 80s. per 
quarter, this would be the means of 
retaining some thirty to fifty millions 
sterling in this’ country from this 
crop alone, while a calculation some- 
what on these lines might also be 
applied to other urgently needed food 
crops. 

The other direction in which we may 
look for a considerable increase in our 
food supply, the development of 
petite culture, already so largely in the 
hands of women, presents compara- 
tively few difficulties. Here, again, 
every effort must be made to dis- 
seminate the necessary knowledge, and 
prizes would again prove the most 
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effective stimulus to its use. The 
production of butter, eggs, poultry, 
cheese and vegetables would respond 
instantly to a vigorous attempt to 
bring its value home to the people. 

We should surely look upon the time 
between now and the signing of peace, 
after a consummate victory, as the 
“Probationary agricultural period,’ 
when all questions concerning political 
economy are discarded, and our sole 
thought, outside the winning of the 
War, is occupied in the adequate 
provision of home-grown food for our 
teeming population. 

It is therefore urged that the 
Government assist, through the ad- 
vice of our scientists, in placing the 
agriculturist throughout the United 
Kingdom in possession of expert 
knowledge regarding the special proper- 
ties of the land he cultivates, and 
instructing him as to the variety of 
food it is most capable of producing 
in the present great emergency. The 
recommendations here put forward, 
and which could be at once put into 
operation, may be summarized as 
follows: 

First: The farmer should be in- 
formed by local experts what chemical 
constituents his soil lacks, and the 
requisite natural or artificial manures 
to apply, or any other methods cal- 
culated to increase the productiveness 
of his land. 

Second: He should be provided with 
best seed and fertilizers at pre-War 
prices, 

Third: He should be assured a 
reasonable price for his produce, in 
order to reimburse him for any loss 
caused through having been com- 
pelled, as with wool and hay, to sell 
at a fixed rate, or for any extra outlay 
to which he may have been put owing 
to the special food he is called upon to 
grow in the public interest. 

Fourth: He should be offered State 
bonuses or prizes for the best quality 
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or the largest quantity of corn or root 
crops grown each succeeding season on 
any specified area, and the same 
inducements should be offered to the 
production of eggs, poultry and above 
all potatoes, as well as of every kind of 
garden produce which is_ specially 
needed at the present time. 

The effect of such measures as these 
would not end with their application. 
If, until the happy days of peace 
return, we make full use of the scienti- 
fic brains of the country, we shall 
have such an accumulation of knowl- 
edge that our agricultural position will 
be immeasurably strengthened at the 
conclusion of hostilities. Whatever 
sacrifices we may be obliged to 
make in supporting the expeziments 
financially, the experience gained will 
repay us a hundredfold. It will show 
us innumerable methods of improving 
and permanently increasing our supply 
of grain, root crops, vegetables, dairy 
produce and live stock, both in quality 
and quantity. By this larger home 
production we shall not only indirectly 
assist—by keeping capital in the 
country—in materially reducing our 
highly inflated national debt, but we 
shall provide an object lesson and 
point the ready way to employment 
of the most congenial kind, not only 
here but also in our vast overseas 
for our gallant soldiers 
return from the battle 


dominions, 
on _ their 
fields. 

Our immediate duty is to get the 
most out of every acre we possess. 
This can only be done by recognizing 
the special needs and potentialities of 
each district of the home country, and 
by putting the farmer on his mettle, 
in order that he may contribute his 
utmost efforts to the supreme duty of 
securing an adequate supply of food 
for our people. 

If such measures as these were 
adopted, it is surely no exaggerated 
claim to assert that our home supply of 
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food could, in the aggregate, be 
doubled, and that a permanent in- 
crease in the production of our soil, 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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representing an annual value of many 

millions sterling, would be assured to 

us and to those who come after us. 
Blyth. 





THE WORTH OF ANCIENT LITERATURE TO THE 
MODERN WORLD.* 


That the study of the Greek and 
Latin languages should be now dis- 
paraged need cause no surprise, for a 
reaction against the undue predom- 
inance they enjoyed in education a 
century ago was long overdue. What 
is remarkable is that the disposition 
to disparage them and exalt another 
elass of subjects has laid hold of cer- 
tain sections of the population which 
were not wont to interest themselves 
in educational matters, but used to 
take submissively whatever instruc- 
tion was given them. It is a remark- 
able fact; but though remarkable, it is 
not hard to explain. The most striking 
feature in the economic changes of the 
last eighty years has been the immense 
development of industrial production 
by the application thereto of discover- 
ies in the sphere of natural science. 
Employment has been provided for an 
enormous number of workers, and 
enormous fortunes have been accu- 
mulated by those employers who had 
the foresight or the luck to embark 
capital in the new forms of manufac- 
ture. Thus there has been created in 
the popular mind an association, now 
pretty deeply rooted, between the 
knowledge of applied science and ma- 
terial prosperity. It is this associa- 
tion of ideas, rather than any pride in 
the achievements of the human intel- 
lect by the unveiling of the secrets of 
Nature and the setting of her forces at 
work in the service of man, that has 
made a knowledge of physical science 
seem so supremely important to large 
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classes that never before thought 
about education or tried to estimate 
the respective value of the various 
studies needed to train the intelligence 
and form the character. 

To put the point in the crudest way, 
the average man sees, or thinks he 
sees, that the diffusion of a knowledge 
of languages, literature, and history 
does not seem to promise an increase 
of riches, either to the nation or to the 
persons who possess that knowledge, 
while he does see, or thinks he sees, 
that from a knowledge of mechanics or 
chemistry or electricity such an in- 
crease may be expected both to the 
community and to the persons en- 
gaged in the industries dependent on 
those sciences. This average man ac- 
cordingly concludes that the former or 
the literary kinds of knowledge have, 
both for the individual and for the 
community, far less value than have 
the latter, 7.e., the scientific. 

Two other arguments have weighed 
with persons more reflective than those 
whose mental attitude I have been de- 
scribing; and their force must be ad- 
mitted. Languages—not merely the 
ancient languages, but languages in 
general—have too often been badly 
taught, and the learning of them has 
therefore been found repulsive by many 
pupils. The results have accordingly 
been disappointing, and out of propor- 
tion to the time and labor spent. Com- 
paratively few of those who have given 
from six to eight years of their boy- 
hood mainly to the study of Greek and 
Latin retain a knowledge of either lan- 
guage sufficient to afford either use 
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or pleasure to them through the rest 
of life. Of the whole number of those 
who yearly graduate at Oxford or at 
Cambridge, I doubt if at thirty years 
of age 15 per cent could read at sight 
an easy piece of Latin, or 5 per cent 
an easy piece of Greek. As this seems 
an obvious sort of test of the effect of 
the teaching, people come to the con- 
clusion that the time spent on Greek 
and Latin was wasted. 

Let us frankly admit these facts. 
Let us recognize that the despotism 
of a purely grammatical study of the 
ancient languages and authors needed 
to be overthrown. Let us also dis- 
card some weak arguments our prede- 
cessors have used, such as that no one 
can write a good English style without 
knowing Latin. There are too many 
cases to the contrary. Nothing is 
gained by trying to defend an unten- 
able position. We must retire to the 
stronger lines of defense and entrench 
ourselves there. You will also agree 
that the time has come when everyone 
should approach the subject not as the 
advocate of a cause but in an impartial 
spirit. We must consider education as 
a whole, rather than as a crowd of 
diverse subjects with competing claims. 
What is the chief aim of education? 
What sorts of capacities and of attain- 
ments go to make a truly educated 
man, with keen and flexible faculties, 
ample stores of knowledge, and the 
power of drawing pleasure from the 
exercise of his faculties in turning to 
account the knowledge he has accu- 
mulated? How should the mental 
training fitted to produce such ca- 
pacities begin? 

First of all by teaching him how 
to observe and by making him enjoy 
the habit of observation. The atten- 
tion of the child should from the earli- 
est years be directed to external na- 
ture. His observation should be alert, 
and jt should be exact. 

Along with this he should learn 
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how to use language, to know the pre- 
cise differences between the meanings 
of various words apparently similar, to 
be able to convey accurately what he 
wishes to say. This goes with the 
habit of observation, which can be 
made exact only by the use in descrip- 
tion of exact terms. In training the 
child to observe constantly and accu- 
rately and to use language precisely, 
two things are being given which are 
the foundation of mental vigor—curi- 
osity, i.e, the desire to know—and 
the habit of thinking. And in know- 
ing how to use words one begins to 
learn—it is among the most important 
parts of knowledge—how to be the 
master and not the slave of words. 
The difference between the dull child 
and the intelligent child appears from 
very early years in the power of seeing 
and the power of describing: and that 
which at twelve years of age seems to 
be dullness is often due merely to neg- 
lect. The child has not been encour- 
aged to observe or to describe or to 
reflect. 

Once the Love of Knowledge and 
the enjoyment in exercising the mind 
have been formed, the first and most 
critical stage in education has been 
successfully passed. What remains is 
to supply the mind with knowledge, 
while further developing the desire to 
acquire more knowledge. And here 
the question arises: What sort of 
knowledge? The field is infinite, and 
it expands daily. How is a selection 
to be made? 

One may distinguish broadly be- 
tween two classes of knowledge, that 
of the world of nature and that of the 
world of man, i.e., between external 
objects, inanimate and animate, and 
all the products of human thought, 
such as forms of speech, literature, all 
that belongs to the sphere of abstract 
ideas, and the record of what men have 
done or said. The former of these 
constitutes what we call the domain of 
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physical science; the latter, the do- 
main of the so-called Humanities. 
Everyone in whom the passion of 
curiosity has been duly developed will 
find in either far more things he de- 
sires to know than he will ever be able 
to know, and that which may seem the 
saddest but is really the best of it is 
that the longer he lives, the more will 
he desire to go on learning. 

How, then, is the time available for 
education to be allotted between these 
two great departments? Setting aside 
the cases of those very few persons 
who show an altogether exceptional 
gift for scientific discovery, mathe- 
matical or physical, on the one hand, 
or for literary creation on the other, 
and passing by the question of the time 
when special training for a particular 
ealling should begin, let us think of 
education as a preparation for life as 
a whole, so that it may fit men to draw 
from life the most it can give for use 
and for enjoyment. 

The more that can be learned in 
both of these great departments, the 
realm of external nature and the realm 
of man, so much the better. Plenty of 
knowledge in both is needed to pro- 
duce a capable and highly finished 
mind. Those who have attained emi- 
nence in either have usually been, and 
are today, the first to recognize the 
value of the other, because they have 
come to know how fuli of resource and 
delight all true knowledge is. There 
is none of us who are here today as 
students of language and history that 
would not gladly be far more at home 
than he is in the sciences of Nature. 

To have acquired even an elementary 
knowledge of such branches of natural 
history as, for instance, geology or 
botany, not only stimulates the pow- 
ers of observation and imagination, but 
adds immensely to the interest and 
the value of travel and enlarges the 
historian’s field of reflection. So, too, 
we all feel the fascination of those re- 
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searches into the constitution of the 
material universe which astronomy 
and stellar chemistry are prosecuting 
within the region of the infinitely vast, 
while they are being also prosecuted 
onour own planet in the region of the in- 
finitely minute. No man can in our 
days be deemed educated who has not 
some knowledge of the relation of the 
sciences to one another, and a just 
conception of the methods by which 
they respectively advance. Those of 
us who apply criticism to the study of 
ancient texts or controverted histor- 
ical documents profit from whatever 
we know about the means whereby 
truth is pursued in the realm of Nature. 
In these and in many other ways we 
gladly own ourselves the debtors of 
our scientific brethren, and disclaim 
any intention to disparage either the 
educational value or the intellectual 
pleasure to be derived from their pur- 
suits. Between them and us there is, 
I hope, no conflict, no controversy. 
The conflict is not between Letters and 
Science, but between a large and 
philosophical conception of the aims of 
education and that material, narrow, 
or even vulgar view which looks only 
to immediate practical results and 
confounds pecuniary with educational 
values. 

We have to remember that for a 
nation even commercial success and 
the wealth it brings are, like everything 
else in the long run, the result of 
Thought and Will. It is by these two, 
Thought and Will, that nations, like 
individuals, are great. We in England 
are accused, as a nation and as in- 
dividuals, of being deficient in knowl- 
edge and in the passion for knowledge. 
There may be some other nation that 
surpasses us in the knowledge it has 
accumulated and in the industry 
with which it adds to the stock of its 
knowledge. But such a nation might 
show, both in literature and in ac- 
tion, that it does not always know 
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how to use its knowledge. It might 
think hard, harder perhaps than we 
do, but its thought might want that 
quality which gives the power of using 
knowledge aright. Possessing knowl- 
edge, it might lack imagination and 
insight and sympathy, and it might 
therefore be in danger of seeing and 
judging falsely and of erring fatally. 
It would then be in worse plight than 
we; for these faults lie deep down, 
whereas ours can be more easily cor- 
rected. We can set ourselves to gain 
more knowledge, to set more store by 
knowledge, to apply our minds more 
strenuously to the problems before us. 
The time has come to do these things, 
and to do them promptly. But the 
power of seeing truly, by the help of 
imagination and sympathy, and the 
power of thinking justly, we may fairly 
claim to have as a nation generally 
displayed. Both are evident in our 
history, both are visible in our best 
men of science and learning, and in 
our greatest creative minds. 

This is not, I hope, a digression, for 
what I desire to emphasize is the 
need in education of all that makes 
for width of knowledge and for breadth 
and insight and balance in thinking 
power. The best that education can 
do for a naation is to develop and 
strengthen the faculty of thinking 
intensely and soundly, and to extend 
from the few to the many the delights 
which thought and knowledge give, 
saving the people from degenerating 
into base and corrupting pleasures by 
teaching them to enjoy those which 
are high and pure. 

Now we may ask: What place in 
education is due to literary and 
historical studies in respect of the 
service they render to us for practical 
life, for mental stimulus and training, 
and for enjoyment? 

These studies cover and bear upon 
the whole of human life. They are 
helpful for many practical avocations, 
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indeed in a certain sense for all avoca- 
tions, because in all we have to deal 
with other men; and whatever helps 
us to understand men and how to han- 
dle them is profitable for practical use. 
We all of us set out in life to convince, 
or at least to persuade (or some per- 
haps to delude) other men, and none of 
us can tell that he may not be called 
upon to lead or guide his fellows. 
Those students also who explore 
organic tissues or experiment upon 
ions and electrons have to describe 
in words and persuade with words. 
For dealing with men in the various 
relations of life, the knowledge of 
tissues and electrons does not help. 
The knowledge of human nature does 
help, and to that knowledge letters 
and history contribute. The whole 
world of emotion—friendship, love, all 
the sources of enjoyment except those 
which spring from the intellectual 
achievements of discovery—belong to 
the human field, even when drawn from 
the love of nature. To understand 
sines and logarithms, to know how 
cells unite into tissues, and of what 
gaseous elements, in what proportion, 
atoms are combined to form water— 
all these things are the foundations of 
branches of science, each of which 
has the utmost practical value. But 
they need to be known by those only 
who are engaged in promoting those 
sciences by research or in dealing prac- 
tically with their applications. One 
can buy and use common salt without 
ealling it chloride of sodium. A 
blackberry gathered on a hedge tastes 
no better to the man who knows that it 
belongs to the extremely perplexing 
genus Rubus and is a sister species to 
the raspberry and the cloudberry, and 
has seareely even a nodding acquaini- 
anee with the bilberry and the bear- 
berry. None of these things, interesting 
as they are to the student, touches 
human life and feeling. Pericles and 
Julius Cesar would have been no 
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fitter for the work they had to do if 
they had been physiologists or chem- 
ists. No one at a supreme crisis in his 
life ean nerve himself to action, or 
comfort himself under a stroke of fate, 
by reflecting that the angles at the 
base of an _ isosceles triangle are 
equal. It is to poetry and philosophy, 
and to the examples of conduct history 
supplies, that we must go for stimulus 
or consolation. How thin and pale 
would life be without the record of the 
thoughts and deeds of those who have 
gone before us! The pleasures of 
scientific discovery are intense, but 
they are reserved for the few; the 
pleasures which letters and_ history 
bestow with a lavish hand are accessible 
to us all. 

These considerations are obvious 
enough, but they are so often over- 
looked that it is permissible to refer 
to them when hasty voices are heard 
ealling upon us to transform our 
education by overthrowing letters and 
arts and history in order to make way 
for hydrocarbons and the anatomy of 
the Cephalopoda. The substitution 
in our secondary schools of the often 
unintelligent and mechanically taught 
study of details in such subjects has 
already gone far, perhaps too far for 
the mental width and flexibility of the 
next generation. 

If, then, we conclude that the 
human subjects are an essential part, 
and for most persons the most es- 
sential part, of education, what place 
among these subjects is to be assigned 
to the study of the ancient classics, 
or, as I should prefer to say, to the 
study of the ancient world? This 
question is usually discussed as if the 
forms of speech only were concerned. 
People complain that too much is 
made of the languages, and discredit 
their study, calling them ‘dead lan- 
guages,’ and asking of what use can 
be the grammar and vocabulary of a 
tongue no longer spoken among men. 
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But what we are really thinking of 
when we talk of the ancient classics is 
something far above grammar and 
the study of words, far above even 
inquiries so illuminative as _ those 
which belong to Comparative Philology. 
It is the ancient world as a whole; 
not the languages merely, but the 
writings; not their texts and style 
merely, but all that the books contain 
or suggest. 

This mention of the books, however, 
raises a preliminary question which 
needs a short consideration. Is it 
necessary to learn Greek and Latin in 
order to appreciate the ancient authors 
and profit by their writings? What 
is the value of translations? Can they 
give us, if not all that the originals 
give, yet so large a part as to make the 
superior results attainable from the 
originals not worth the time and 
trouble spent in learning the lan- 
guages? Much of the charm of style 
must, of course, be lost. But is that 
charm so great as to warrant the 
expenditure of half or more out of 
three or four years ofa boy’s life? 

This question is entangled with 
another, viz., that of the value, as a 
training in thought and in the power of 
expression, which the mastery of 
another language than one’s own sup- 
plies. I will not, however, stop to dis- 
cuss this point, content to remark 
that all experienced teachers recognize 
the value referred to, and hold it to be 
greater when the other language 
mastered is an inflected language 
with a structure and syntax unlike 
those of modern forms of speech, 
such as Latin and Greek, and such as 
Icelandic, together with some of the 
Slavonic languages, almost alone 
among modern civilized languages, 
possess. Let us return to the question 
of the worth of translations. It is a 
difficult question, because neither those 
who know the originals nor those 
who do not are perfectly qualified 
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judges. The former, when they read 
their favorite author in a_transla- 
tion, miss so much of the old charm 
that they may underestimate its worth 
to the English reader. The latier, 
knowing the translation only, cannot 
tell how much better the original may 
be. It is those who, having read an 
author in a translation, afterwards 
learn Greek (or Latin) and read him 
in the original, that are perhaps best 
entitled to offer a sound opinion. 
Prose writers, of course, suffer least 
by being translated. Polybius and 
Procopius, Quintus Curtius and Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, can give us their 
facts, Epictetus and the Emperor 
Marcus their precepts and reflections, 
almost as well in our tongue as in their 
own. Most of us find the New Testa- 
ment more impressive in English, 
which was at its best in the early 
seventeenth century, than in Hellenis- 
tic Greek, which had declined so far 
in the first and second centuries as to 
be distasteful to a modern reader who 
is familiar with the Attic writers. 
The associations of childhood have 
also had their influence in making 
us feel the solemnity and dignity of 
the English version. Even among 
writers of prose there are some 
whose full grace or force cannot be 
conveyed by the best translation. 
Plato and Tacitus are examples, and 
so, among moderns, is Cervantes, 
some of whose delicate humor evapo- 
rates (so to speak) when the ironical 
stateliness of his Castilian has to be 
rendered in another tongue. The 
poets, of course, suffer far more, but 
in very unequal degree. Lucan or 
Claudian, not to speak of Apollonius 
Rhodius, might be well rendered by 
any master of poetical rhetoric such 
as Dryden or Byron. But the earlier 
bards, and especially Pindar and 
Virgil, Sophocles and Theocritus, are 
untranslatable. If one wants to realize 
how great can be the loss, think of the 


version Catullus produced of Sappho’s 
ode that begins Patverar pot Keivos tods 
Gcoiowv. The translator is a great poet 
and he uses the same meter, but how 
low in the Latin version do the fire 
and passion of the original burn! In 
the greatest of the ancients the sense 
is so inwoven with the words and the 
meter with both that with the two last 
elements changed the charm vanishes. 
Whatever admiration we may give to 
some of the verse renderings of Homer 
and to some of those admirable prose 
renderings which our own time and 
country have produced, one has to 
say of them all much what Bentley 
said to Pope, “‘A very pretty poem, 
but you must not call it Homer.’’ The 
want, in English, of any meter like 
the Greek hexameter is alone fatal. 

If we are asked to formulate a con- 
clusion on this matter, shall we not 
say that whoever wishes to draw from 
the great ancients the best they have 
to give must begin by acquiring a 
working acquaintance with, though 
not necessarily a complete grammatical 
mastery of, the languages in which 
they wrote? Those who cannot find 
time to do this will have recourse to 
such translations, now readily obtain- 
able, as convey accurately the sub- 
stance of the classical writers. Style 
and the more subtle refinements of 
expression will be lost, but the facts, 
and great part of the thoughts, will 
remain. The facts and the thoughts 
are well worth having. But that real 
value and that full delight which, as I 
shall try to indicate, the best ancient 
authors can be made to yield to us 
ean be gained only by reading them in 
the very words they used. 

This would be the place for an 
examination of the claims of modern 
languages. Both the practical utility 
of these languages, and especially of 
Spanish, hitherto far too much neg- 
lected, and their value as gateways 
to noble literatures, are too plain to 
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need discussion. The question for us 
here today is this: Are these values 
such as to enable us to dispense with 
the study of the ancient world? I 
venture to believe that they do not, 
and shall try in the concluding part 
of this address to show why that study 
is still an essential part of a complete 
education. 

But before entering on the claims 
of the classics, a word must be said 
on a practical aspect of the matter 
as it affects the curricula of schools 
and universities. I do not contend 
that the study of the ancients is to be 
imposed on all, or even on the bulk, of 
those who remain at school till eighteen, 
or on most of those who enter a 
university. It is generally admitted 
that at the universities the present 
system cannot be maintained. Even 
of those who enter Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, many have not the capacity or 
the taste to make it worth while for 
them to devote much time there to 
Greek and Latin. The real practical 
problem for all our universities is 
this: How are we to find means by 
which the study, while dropped for 
those who will never make much of it, 
may be retained, and forever securely 
maintained, for that percentage of 
our youth, be it 20 or 30 per cent or 
be it more, who will draw sufficient 
mental nourishment and stimulus from 
the study to make it an effective 
factor in their intellectual growth and 
an unceasing spring of enjoyment 
through the rest of life? This part 
of our youth has an importance for 
the nation not to be measured by its 
numbers. It is on the best minds that 
the strength of a nation depends, and 
more than half of these will find their 
proper province in letters and history. 
It is by the best minds that nations 
win and retain leadership. No pains 
can be too great that are spent on 
developing such minds to the finest 
point_of efficiency. 
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We shall effect a saving if we drop 
that study of the ancient languages in 
the case of those who, after a trial, 
show no aptitude for them. But means 
must be devised whereby that study 
shall, while made more profitable 
through better methods, be placed in a 
position of such honor and impor- 
tance as will secure its being prosecuted 
by those who are capable of receiving 
from it the benefits it is fitted to confer. 

For the schools the problem is how 
to discover among the boys and girls 
those who have the kind of gift which 
makes it worth while to take them out 
of the mass and give them due facilities 
for pursuing these studies at the higher 
secondary schools, so that they may 
proceed thence to the universities and 
further prosecute them there. Many 
of you, as teachers, know better than 
I how this problem may be solved. 
Solved it must be, if the whole com- 
munity is not to lose the benefit of our 
system of graded schools. 

Returning to the question of what 
benefits we receive from the study of 
the ancient world as it speaks to us 
through its great writers, I will venture 
to classify those benefits under four 
heads. 

I. Greece and Rome are the well- 
springs of the intellectual life of all 
civilized modern peoples. From them 
descend to us poetry and philosophy, 
oratory and history, sculpture and 
architecture, even (through East Ro- 
man or so-called ‘‘Byzantine’’ pat- 
terns) painting. Geometry, and the 
rudiments of the sciences of observa- 
tion, grammar, logic, politics, law, 
almost everything in the sphere of the 
humanistic subjects, except religion 
and poetry inspiced by religion, are 
part of their heritage. One cannot 
explore the first beginnings of any of 
these sciences and arts without tracing 
it back either to a Greek or to a 
Roman source. All the forms poetical 
literature has taken, the epic, the 
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lyric, the dramatic, the pastoral, the 
didactic, the satiric, the epigrammatic, 
were of their inventing; and in all they 
have produced examples of excellence 
scarcely ever surpassed, and fit to be 
still admired and followed by whoever 
seeks. 

To the ancients, and especially to 
the poets, artists, and philosophers, 
every medieval writer and thinker 
owed all he knew, and from their lamps 
kindled his own. We moderns have 
received the teaching and the stimu- 
lus more largely in an indirect way 
through our medieval and _ older 
modern predecessors, but the ultimate 
source is the same. Whoever will 
understand the forms which literature 
took when thought and feeling first 
began to enjoy their own expression 
with force and grace, appreciating the 
beauty and the music words may 
have, will recur to the poetry of the 
Greeks as that in which this phe- 
nomenon—the truest harbinger of 
civilization—dawned upon mankind. 
The influences of the epic in the 
Homeric age, of the lyric in the great 
days that begin from Archilochus, of 
the drama from Aeschylus onwards— 
these are still living influences, this is a 
fountain that flows today for those 
who will draw near to quaff its crystal 
waters. In some instances the theme 
itself has survived, taking new shapes 
in the succession of the ages. One of 
such instances may be worth citing. 
The noblest part of the greatest poem 
of the Roman world is the sixth book 
of the Aeneid which describes the 
descent of the Trojan hero to the 
nether world. It was directly suggested 
to Virgil by the eleventh book of the 
Odyssey, called by the Greeks the 
Nekuia, in which Odysseus seeks out 
the long-dead prophet Tiresias to 
learn from him how he shall contrive 
his return to his home in Ithaca. The 
noblest poem of the Middle Ages, one 
of the highest efforts of human genius, 
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is that in which Dante describes his 
own journey down through Hell and 
up through Purgatory and Paradise 
till at last he approaches the region 
where the direct vision of God is 
vouchsafed to the ever blessed saints. 
The idea and many of the de- 
tails of the Divina Commedia were 
suggested to Dante by the sixth 
Aeneid.* The Florentine poet who 
addresses Virgil as his father is thus 
himself the grandchild of Homer, 
though no line of Greek was ever 
read by him. In each of these three 
Nekuiai the motive and occasion for 
the journey is the same. Something 
is to be learned in the world of spirits 
which the world of the living cannot 
give. In the first it is to be learned by a 
single hero for his own _ personal 
ends. In the second Aeneas is the 
representative of the coming Rome, 
its achievements and its spirit. In the 
third the lesson is to be taught to the 
human soul, and the message is one 
to all mankind. The scene widens at 
each stage, and the vision expands. 
The historical import of the second 
vision passes under the light of a new 
religion into a revelation of the mean- 
ing and purpose of the universe. How 
typical is each of its own time and of 
the upward march of human imag- 
ination! Odysseus crosses the deep 
stream of gently-flowing Ocean past a 
Kimmerian land, always shadowed 
by clouds and mists, to the dwelling 
of the dead, and finds their pale ghosts 
unsubstantial images of their former 
selves, knowing nothing of the Present, 
but with the useless gift of foresight, 
saddened by the recollection of the 
life they had once in the upper air—a 

*It is perhaps not too fanciful to suggest 
that the part played by Circe in the Odyssey 
suggests that played by the Cumzan Sibyl 
in the Aeneid and the latter the appearance of 
his Guide to Dante. So the line of hapless 
heroines whom Odysseus sees (Book xi, Il, 
225-332) reappears with variations in Aeneid 
vi, 445, introducing the touching episode of the 
address of Aeneas to Dido; and among the 
sorrowful figures whom Dante meets none are 


touched more tenderly than Francesca in the 
Inferno and la Pia in the Purgatorio. 
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hopeless sadness that would be intense 
were their feeble souls capable of any- 
thing intense. The weird mystery of 
this home of the departed is heightened 
by the vagueness with which every- 
thing is told. That which is real is the 
dimness, the atmosphere of gloom, 
a darkness visible which enshrouds 
the dwellers and their dwelling- 
place. 

The Hades of Virgil is more varied 
and more majestic. In it the mon- 
strous figures of Hellenic mythology 
are mingled with personifications of 
human passions. We find ourselves in 
a world created by philosophic thought, 
far removed from the childlike sim- 
plicity of the Odyssey. There are 
Elysian fields of peace, with a sun 
and stars of their own, yet melancholy 
broods over the scene, the soft melan- 
choly of a late summer evening, 
when colors are fading from the 
landscape. 

In the Divine Comedy we return to 
something between the primitive real- 
ism of early Greece and the allegorical 
philosophy of Virgil. Dante is quite 
as realistic as Homer, but far more 
vivid; he is as solemn as Virgil, but 
more sublime. The unseen world 
becomes as actual as the world above. 
Everything stands out sharp and clear. 
The Spirits are keenly interested in the 
Past and the Future, though knowing 
nothing (just as in Homer) of the 
Present. Ghosts though they be, they 
are instinct with life and _ passion, 
till a region is reached in highest 
heaven of which neither Homer nor 
Virgil ever dreamed, because its glory 
and its joys transcend all human ex- 
perience. Three phases of thought and 
emotion, three views of life and what is 
beyond life, of the Universe and the 
laws and powers that rule it, find their 
most concentrated poetical expression 
in these three visions of that Place of 
Spirits, which has always been present 
to the thoughts of mankind as the 
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undiscovered background to their little 
life beneath the sun. 

II. Secondly. Ancient classical lit- 
erature is the common possession, and, 
with the exception of the Bible and a 
very few medieval writings, the only 
common possession, of all civilized 
peoples. Every well-educated man 
in every educated country is expected 
to have some knowledge of it, to have 
read the greatest books, to remember 
the leading characters, to have im- 
bibed the fundamental ideas. It is the 
one ground on which they all meet. 
It is therefore a living tie between the 
great modern nations. However little 
they may know of one another’s 


literature, they find this field equally 


open to them all, and equally familiar. 
Down till the seventeenth century the 
learned all over Europe used Latin 
as their means of communication and 
the vehicle of expression for their 
more serious work in prose. Ever since 
the Renaissance gave Greek literature 
back to Western and Central Europe 
and turned the critical labors of 
scholars upon ancient writings, scholars 
in all countries have vied with one 
another in the purifying of the texts 
and elucidation of the meaning of 
those writings; and this work has 
given occasion for constant inter- 
course by visits and correspondence 
between the learned men of England, 
Seotland, France, Germany, Italy, 
Holland, Denmark. Thus was main- 
tained, even after the great ecclesiasti- 
eal schism of the sixteenth century, 
the notion of an international polity of 
thought, a Republic of Letters. The 
sense that all were working together 
for a common purpose has been down 
to our own days, despite international 
jealousies (now, alas! more bitter than 
ever before), a bond of sympathy and 
union. 

III. Thirdly. Ancient History is the 
key to all history, not to political 
history only, but to the record also 
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of the changing thoughts and _ beliefs 
of races and peoples. Before the sixth 
century B. c. we have only patriarchal 
or military monarchies. It is with the 
Greek cities that political institutions 
begin, that different forms of govern- 
ment take shape, that the conception 
of responsible citizenship strikes root, 
that both ideas and institutions ger- 
minate and blossom and ripen and 
decay, the institutions overthrown 
by intestine seditions, and finally by 
external power, the ideas unable to 
maintain themselves against material 
forces, and at last dying out because 
the very discussion of them, much less 
their realization, seemed hopeless, and 
it only remained to turn to meta- 
physical speculation and ethical dis- 
course. But the ideas and the prac- 
tice, during the too brief centuries of 
freedom, had found their record in 
histories and speeches and _ treatises. 
These ideas bided their time. These 
give enlightenment today, for though 
environments change, human nature 
persists. That which makes Greek 
history so specially instructive and 
gives it a peculiar charm is that it 
sets before us a host of striking charac- 
ters in the fields of thought and imag- 
inative creation as well as in the field 
of political strife, the abstract and the 
concrete always in the closest touch 
with one another. The poets and the 
philosophers are, so to speak, a sort of 
chorus to the action carried forward 
on the stage by soldiers, statesmen, and 
orators. In no other history is the 
contact and interworking of all these 
types and forces made so manifest. 
We see and understand each through 
the other, and obtain a perfect picture 
of the whole. 

So also are the annals of the Im- 
perial City a key to history, but 
in a different sense. The tale of the 
doings of the Roman people is less 
rich in ideas, but it is of even higher 
import in its influence on all that 
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came after it. As Thought and Imag- 
ination are the notes of the Hellenic 
mind, so Will and Force are the notes 
of the Roman—Force with the con- 
ceptions of Order, Law, and System. 
It has a more persistent and insistent 
volition, a greater gift for organization. 
Roman institutions are almost as 
fertile by their example as the Greek 
mind was by its ideas. Complicated 
and cumbrous as was the constitution 
of the Roman Republic, we see in it 
almost as wonderful a product of 
fresh contrivances devised from one 
azs to another to meet fresh exigencies 
as is the English Constitution itself, 
and it deserves a scarcely less attentive 
study. But high as is this permanent 
value for the student of polities, still 
higher is its importance as the starting- 
point for the history of the European 
nations, some of whom it had ruled, 
all of whom it taught. It created a 
body of law and schemes of provincial 
and municipal administration, which, 
modified as all these have been by 
medieval feudalism, became the basis 
of the governmental systems of modern 
States. Still more distinctly was the 
Roman Empire in West and East the 
foundation on which the vast fabric 
of church government has been raised. 
As the religious beliefs and_ super- 
stitions and usages of the Romano- 
Hellenie world affected early. Chris- 
tianity, so did the organization of the 
Empire serve as a model for the or- 
ganization of the Christian Church. 
Without a knowledge of these things 
it is impossible to understand ec- 
clesiastical history. The riddles of the 
Middle Ages—and they are many— 
would be insoluble without a reference 
back to what went before; nor need I 
remind you how much of the Middle 
Ages has lasted down into our own 
days, nor how in the fifteenth century 
the long-silent voices of ancient Greece 
awoke to vivify and refine the thought 
and the imagination of Europe. 
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IV. Lastly, the ancient writers set 
before us a world superficially most 
unlike our own. All the appliances, 
all the paraphernalia of civilization 
were different. Most of those ap- 
pliances were indeed wanting. The 
Athenians in their brightest days had 
few luxuries and not many comforts. 
They knew scarcely anything about 
the forces of Nature, and still less did 
they know how to tucn them to the 
service of man. Their world was 
small. The chariot of their sun took 
less than five hours to traverse the 
space between the Euphrates and the 
Pillars of Hercules, and many parts 
within that space were unknown to 
them. Civilized indeed they were, but 
theirs was a civilization which con- 
sisted not in things materia], but in 
art and the love of beauty, in poetry 
and the love of poetry, in music and a 
sensibility to music, in a profusion of 
intelligence active, versatile, refined, 
expressing its thoughts through won- 
derfully rich and flexible forms of 
speech. There was little wealth and 
little poverty, some inequality in 
rank but not much in social relations: 
women were secluded, slavery was the 
basis of industry. Yet it was a com- 
plete and perfect world, perfect in 
almost everything except religion and 
those new virtues, as one may eall 
them, which the Gospel has brought 
in its train. Human nature was, in 
essentials, what it is now. But it was 
a youthful world, and human nature 
appeared in its simplest guise. Nature 
‘was all alive to it. It looked out on 
everything around it with the fresh 
curiosity of wide-open youthful eyes. 
As the Egyptian priest said to Solon, 
with a deeper wisdom than perhaps 
he knew, the Greeks were children. 
Like children, they saw things together 
which moderns have learnea to dis- 
tinguish and to keep apart. Their 
speculations on ethics and _ politics 
were blended with guesses at the 
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phenomena of external nature, religion 
was blended with mythology, poetry 
with history, gods with men. It is 
good for us, in the midst of our com- 
plex and artificial civilization, good 
for us in whom the sense of beauty is 
less spontaneous, whose creativ3 powe~ 
is clogged by a weariness of the past, 
and who are haunted by doubts of all 
that cannot be established by the 
methods of science, to tuin back to 
these simpler days, and see things 
again in their simplicity, as the men of 
Athens saw them in the clear light of a 
Mediterranean dawn. The dawn is the 
loveliest moment of the day, and 
there are truths best seen in the in- 
nocent freshness of morning. 

The poets of the early world did not 
need to strain after effect. They spoke 
with that directness which makes 
words go, like arrows, straight to their 
mark. Strength came to them without 
effort. As no prose narratives have 
ever surpassed the description in the 
seventh book of Thucydides of the 
Athenian army’s retreat from Syracuse, 
so no narratives, in prose or poetry, 
except perhaps some few in the 
earlier books of the Old Testament and 
in the Icelandic sagas, have ever 
equaled the telling of the tales con- 
tained in the Odyssey, such as that 
in which Eumaeus_ recounts. to 
Odysseus how he was brought in 
childhood from his native home to 
Ithaca. Even among the later classic 
poets this gift of directness remains. 
It is one of the glories of Lucretius. 
What can be more impressive in simple 
force than the lament of Moschus 
over Bion, oc the lines of Catullus 
that begin with ‘‘Vivamus, mea Lesbia 
atque amemus’’? 

However, I return to that which 
the study of the ancient world can 
do for our comprehension of the 
progress and life of mankind as a whole. 
It is the constant aim, not only of the 
historian, but of whosoever desires to 
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have a just view of that progress, 
distinguishing the essential and per- 
manent from the accidental and transi- 
tory, and noting the great undercur- 
rents of which events are only the 
results and symptoms—it is and must 
be his aim to place before his eyes 
pictures of what man was at various 
points in his onward march, seeing 
not only how institutions and beliefs 
grow and decay, but also how tastes 
and gifts, aptitudes and virtues, rise 
and decline and rise again in new 
shapes, just as the aspects of a land- 
scape change when clouds flit over it, 
or when shafts of light strike it from 
east or south or west. For this purpose 
it is of the utmost value to know 
human societies in the forms they took 
when civilized society first came into 
being. How fruitful for such a study 
are the successive epochs of the 
Greco-Roman world! Take, for exam- 
ple, the latest age of the Roman 
Republic, as we see it depicted by 
Saliust and Catullus, Appian and 
Plutarch, and best of all in Cicero’s 
speeches and letters. The Republic 
was tottering to its fall: dangers were 
gathering from within and without. 
Casar’s conquests were bringing Gaul 
under Roman dominion and Britain 
into the knowledge of civilized men. 
Lucretius was presenting the doctrines 
of Epicurus as a remedy against super- 
stition: Cicero and his friends were 
trying, like Boethius five centuries 
later, to find consolations in philosophy. 
But no one could divine the future, no 
one foresaw the Empire or the advent 
of a new religion. . 
Or take the epoch of Periclean 
Athens. The memory of Salamis, 
where Aeschylus and his brother had 
fought, was still fresh. Thucydides, 
not yet a historian, was sailing to and 
fro to his gold-mines in Thrace opposite 
Thasos. Herodotus was reciting the 
tale of his travels in the cities. Socrates 
was beginning his quest for wisdom 
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by interrogating men in the market- 
place. Athenian fleets held the sea, 
but the Peloponnesians were already 
devastating Attica. Phidias and his 
pupils were finishing the frieze of the 
Parthenon, Cleon was rising into 
note by the vehemence of his har- 
angues. The same crowd that applaud- 
ed Cleon in the Pnyx listened with 
enjoyment to the Philoctetes of Sopho- 
cles, a drama in which there is no 
action save the taking away and giving 
back of a bow, all the rest being the 
play of emotions in three men’s 
breasts, set forth in exquisite verse. 

Or go back to the stirring times of 
Aleaeus and Sappho, when Aeolian 
and Ionian cities along the coasts of 
the Aegean were full of song and lyre, 
and their citizens went hither and 
thither in ships fighting, and trading, 
and worshiping at the famous shrines 
where Hellenic and Asiatic religions 
had begun to intermingle, before the 
barbaric hosts of Persia had descended 
upon those pleasant countries. 

Or ascend the stream of time still 
further to find, some centuries earlier, 
the most perfect picture of the whole 
of human life that was ever given in 
two poems, each of them short enough 
10 be read through in a summer day. 
Think in particular of one passage of 
130 lines, the description of the 
Shield of Achilles in the eighteenth 
book of the Iliad, where many scenes 
of peace and war, of labor and re- 
joicing, are presented with incom- 
parable vigor and fidelity. Each 
vignette has been completed with few 
strokes of the brush, but every stroke 
is instinet with life and dazzling with 
color. We see one city at peace, with 
a wedding procession in the street and 
a lawsuit in the market-place, and 
another city besieged, with a battle 
raging on the banks of the river. We 
see a ploughing, and a harvest, and a 
vintage, and a herd attacked by lions, 
and a fair pasture with fleecy sheep, 
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and, last of all, a mazy dance of 
youths and maidens, ‘‘such as once 
in Crete Daedalus devised for the fair- 
tressed Ariadne.” Above these the 
divine craftsman has set the unwearied 
sun and the full-orbed moon and the 
other marvels wherewith heaven is 
crowned, and round the rim of the 
shield rolls the mighty strength of the 
stream of Ocean. ; 

To carry in our minds such pictures 
of a long-past world and turn back to 
them from the anxieties of our own 
time gives a refreshment of spirit as 
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well as a wider view of what man has 
been, and is, and may be hereafter. 
To have immortal verse rise every 
day into memory, to recall the sombre 
grandeur of Aeschylus and the pathetic 
grandeur of Virgil, to gaze at the 
soaring flight and many-colored ra- 
diance of Pindar, to be soothed by the 
sweetly flowing rhythms of Theocritus, 
what an unfailing delight there is in 
this! Must not we who have known it 


wish to hand it on and preserve 


it for those who will come after 
us? 
Bryce. 
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By J. Storer Ciovuston. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


SamuEL’s ADVENTURE. . 


By the time Samuel had finished one 
hotly-conducted debate with the cab- 
man regarding the reliability of the 
machinery for registering two-pences, 
and another with a railway official 
who insisted on his purchasing a 
ticket before rushing onto the plat- 
form, Archibald’s train hid been gone 
for some minutes. 

But the Reformer did not leave the 
station. He purchased a ticket (count- 
ing his change very carefully), ate a 
bun and drank a glass of milk at the 
buffet, and then for a couple of hours 
or so paced the platform in the thick- 
ening dusk, inquiring the destination 
of every train as it came in, and cross- 
examining the porters severely to test 
the accuracy of their statements. 
Finally, he mounted into a third-class 
carriage, remarked with considerable 
asperity to a fellow-passenger that he 
strongly suspected somebody had been 
smoking in this compartment, and 
thereafter gazed sombrely out of the 
window at the flitting lights. 

It was rather more than an hour later 
that an exceedingly determined-look- 


ing gentleman, wearing a Shetland 
wool waistcoat and carrying a water- 
proof, alighted at a certain station in 
Surrey and proceeded to make the 
most minute inquiries concerning the 
way to Lord Mountappleton’s resi- 
dence. It took some considerable 
time to satisfy him that he was neither 


being deceived intentionally nor mis- 


led accidentally; and finally, with a 
word of warning to his informants to 
be more explicit in future, he tramped 
off into the dark. 

The night was quite fallen now, 
and only a stray star or two shone 
through drifting clouds to light the 
way, but like a needle leaping to the 
magnet, Samuel strode straight for his 
goal. He followed each direction 
minutely and conscientiously (though 
always with a bitter suspicion he had 
been trified with), till at length he 
recognized the stately entrance to the 
Marquis of Mountappleton’s demesne. 

The gates stood open, a small fact 
whose coming importance the phil- 
osopher little suspected; and up the 
pitch-black avenue he stalked with a 
mind beginning to feel more reassured. 
He had not been deceived after all— 
a pleasant surprise to a thorough Re- 
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former. And then the lights of the 
house began to twinkle and Samuel to 
reflect on a new difficulty. 

How should he effect an entrance? 
So superior was Samuel’s mind to the 
plain matter-of-fact variety, that this 
problem had not occurred to him 
before. But he now began to think 
very strenuously indeed. If he simply 
rang and asked for Mr. Fitz-Wyverne, 
Mr. Fitz-Wyverne would certainly de- 
cline to meet him. If he asked for 
Lord Mountappleton what should he 
say that would be believed? And then 
Fate, who had been so unkind, sud- 
denly changed her tactics and pre- 
sented him with a solution. 

As he was standing in the black shade 
of the tree nearest to the house, de- 
bating the question, the front door 
opened and first a dog and then a man 
appeared. The dog (her ladyship’s 
pet poodle) luckily scampered in the 
opposite direction. The man (his 
lordship’s butler) strolled whistling 


after the dog. A minute later Samuel 


had slipped through the open door 
and was heading straight for his 
bedroom. 

He took it for granted it was his, 
because Sir Wyverne always occupied 
that room, and Samuel was incapable 
of imagining himself in any other 
chamber. The tide of fortune still 
flowed with him. He met not a soul; 
the door did not even need to be 
opened, and within another minute 
Samuel was in the wardrobe. 

The light in the room was turned 
low and inside the wardrobe it was 
very dark indeed, even though he 
kept the door a chink open, and in 
such circumstances it is not surpris- 
ing that the philosopher again began 
to be visited by disquieting thoughts. 

Suppose Archibald rejected the prof- 
fered hand? Suppose he even used 
violence to escape Samuel’s grip? 
What could be done? A hand was a 
very small thing to seize hold of! 
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And then he had one of the most 
wonderful inspirations that ever visited 
a teetotaler. Out of the wardrobe he 
hopped and in three minutes was back 
again—ready. And scarcely was he 
safely back before he heard a footstep. 

Nearer and louder came the step, 
the door opened, the light was turned 
up, and Samuel was on the point of 
throwing open the wardrobe door when 
the stranger passed the chink. And, 
in fact, it was a stranger. Samuel only 
caught a glimpse of his back, but 
certainly it was not the back of Archi- 
bald. Presently the light was turned 
down and the gentleman went out 
again. 

The inspired philosopher was dum- 
founded. He was in the wrong room! 
For a moment he almost gave up his 
project in despair, and then a second 
almost equally brilliant inspiration 
visited him. In a flash he remembered 
that he actually had once stayed in 
another bedroom, and he knew where 
it was too—across the passage a little 
to the right. As it was quite im- 
possible for him to imagine a part of 
Sir Wyverne being housed anywhere 
except in the rooms which had housed 
the complete baronet, this happy recol- 
lection seemed to him decisive. 

He hopped out of the wardrobe 
again, tiptoed to the door, and seeing 
the passage quite empty and silent, 
scuttled for the other bedroom. Again 
luck was with him. The door stood 
open, and this time there was a fire 
which took the chill off the air very 
gratefully. It had recently been piled 
with small coal and for the moment 
gave little illumination, and as the 
gas jet was turned very low, the room 
was pretty dark. 

“All the better for my purpose!” 
thought Samuel. 

This wardrobe seemed rather too 
full of hanging garments of some kind, 
so he planted himself behind what 
appeared to be a dressing-gown sus- 
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pended from a hook on a door. And 


there he waited. 
CHAPTER XXXII. 


Tue Mystery at Lorp 
MOouNTAPPLETON’S. 


Archibald got back shortly before 
dinner, and he had hardly been in his 
room five minutes before his fellow- 
adventurer entered with an air of 
mingled relief and indignation. 

“Thank God you are back!” he 
exclaimed. ‘I began to think you 
had given me the slip!” 

“My dear old chap, I’m awful 
sorry,’ said Archie cheerfully, ‘but 
really you needn’t have worried. You 
don’t suppose I’d hook it in the very 
middle of such a run of luck?” 

“Run of luck!” said Swinby. ‘‘You’re 
dashed easy satisfied, let me_ tell 
you!” 

Archibald looked surprised. 

“We've got a ripping car,”’ said he, 
“and a few quids left, and the police 


haven’t hailed us yet, and this is a 
jolly comfortable house, and I can 
get any number of other introductions 


out of my cousin. In fact I’ve just 
thought of a brilliant scheme to get 
him to introduce us to some tailors. 
If we can once secure evening clothes 
again, I’d like you to tell me what 
else a good sportsman wants!”’ 

“T can tell you what one sportsman 
wants,” said Swinby with feeling, ‘“‘and 
that is to get out of this house. It’s 
all very well for you spending the day 
in town, but I’ve been having the 
nastiest time of my life.”’ 

“As far as I remember, old Mount- 
appleton’s port is rather wash,” ad- 
mitted Archibald. 

“Tt isn’t his port, it’s his sister! 
I fell into the hands of Lady Ellvin 
after lunch.” 

“T warned you Elizabeth was a man- 
eater,’”’ said Archibald. 

“A fat lot of good it was warning 
me when I was in the same cage with 
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her and couldn’t get out! She asked 
me if I was Jack Swinby of the 35th!” 

“Well, you’d only got to lie.” 

“TI did lie, but I’m quite certain she 
doesn’t believe me. She had a nephew 
in the same beastly regiment, and she’s 
told the others all about my distin- 
guished career. If they discover I’m 
really the same man they’ll kick us 
both out, I’m absolutely. positive.” 

“T can’t think what makes people so 
censorious,”’ said Archibald. ‘‘As long 
as you don’t stick umbrellas into their 
eyes and interrupt them when they’re 
saying grace and aren’t always drunk, 
why trouble about your past life? 
If I ever write a book it’ll be called 
‘Drunkenness as a Health-cure, or 
Why not Live in Jail?’ I say, suppose 
we write it together and begin to- 
morrow. We might make a pot. of 
money and do a trip to Monte Carlo. 
What ho?” 

“In the meantime,’’ said the Cap- 
tain without enthusiasm, ‘“‘the question 
is, how to keep that woman quiet?” 

“Leave her to me,”’ said Archibald 
confidently. “I’ve really got rather a 
gift for keeping people off serious 
subjects.” 

The spurious Captain Swinby ever 
afterwards recalled his dinner at Lord 
Mountappleton’s as the least enjoy- 
able episode of his career. He found 
himself actually sitting next to Lady 
Ellvin, and the record of the real 
Lieutenant Swinby, late of the 35th 
Hussars, seemed to be the only subject 
which interested her at present. 

She was a large woman with a cold 
eye, a fluent tongue, and the highest 
moral standards conceivable. In vain 
Archibald showered his happiest con- 
versational gems at her across the 
table. She merely stared at him and 
resumed her inquisition. 

“Pardon my saying so, but you 
don’t lie well, old bird,” said Archi- 
bald confidentially when the ladies had 
left the room. 
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“T did get a bit mixed up,” the Cap- 
tain confessed lugubriously. 

As their host was no smoker, the 
guests were conducted to the drawing- 
room after merely the briefest of res- 
pites. It was far too short for Cap- 
tain Swinby. 

“T can’t face her again just yet!” 
he whispered desperately, and witha 
mumbled excuse about a handkerchief 
hurried towards his room. 

With this slight incident began that 
strange and inexplicable series of 
events which, in the deliberate opinion 
of the Marquis of Mountappleton (a 
nobleman of wide experience), formed 
one of the most mysterious episodes on 
authentic record. 

His lordship himself always attached 
considerable importance to this pre- 
liminary visit of Captain Swinby to 
his bedroom. Certain stories told by 
the servants of their seeing the Cap- 
tain disconsolately wandering through 
the house with a harassed expression, 


might or might not be significant, he 


thought, but Swinby’s own story 
(narrated later in the evening) he 
considered highly suggestive. While 
in his bedroom, the Captain reported, 
he heard something which sounded 
like a movement in the wardrobe, and 
had almost opened the wardrobe door 
in consequence, but as the sound 
ceased, he concluded it was only his 
disturbed nerves, and went to the 
drawing-room without making any in- 
vestigation. A certain fact discovered 
later undoubtedly supported his lord- 
ship’s view of the significance of this 
incident. 

Thereafter for nearly half an hour 
the party in the drawing-room con- 
ducted themselves much as parties in 
drawing-rooms generally conduct them- 
selves. Then Lady Ellvin rose and 
left the room, and immediately after 
she had gone, Captain Swinby, with 
whom she had been conversing, came 
hurriedly to his friend Mr. Fitz- 
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moment apart. 

The nature of their conversation 
was not, however discovered by their 
host, though even if it had been he 
might have found it a little difficult to 
see in it any clue. 

“The d——d woman has just re- 
membered she has an old group of 
fellows in her nephew’s regiment with 
me in it!’’ whispered Swinby. 

“T’ll stop her, old bird!’’ said Archi- 
bald. 

The next incident (trivial apparent- 
ly, but momentous as it turned out) 
was the immediate departure from the 
room of Mr. Fitz-Wyverne. That this 
talented gentleman had some _ in- 
genious scheme may perhaps be as- 
sumed, but events intervened. He 
had just entered the passage which led 
to her ladyship’s room when he was 
startled by a loud scream, followed im- 
mediately by the appearance of Lady 
Ellvin herself in a state of agitation 
bordering on terror. 

‘Help! help!’ shescreamed. “‘There’s 
a naked man in my bedroom!” 

“Quite naked?” inquired Archibald, 
catching the lady in his arms (very 
soothingly, she afterwards admitted). 

“Quite! Absolutely!’’ she gasped. 

“What a _ shocking affair!’ said 
Archibald sympathetically. ‘Lean 
against the wall, old girl, while I 
go and cover him up.” 

Lady Ellvin’s sworn and reiterated 
statement is that she distinctly saw 
her rescuer hurry down the passage 
and turn into her bedroom; that there 
was then a muffled cry and a brief 
sound as of a scuffle, and that a mo- 
ment later the door banged, and she 
heard the key turn in the lock. 

Thereat the alarmed lady fled back 
to the drawing-room, where her broken 
words brought the gentlemen of the 
party to her bedroom door at a 
run. 


And then the mystery rapidly 
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thickened. The door stood locked, and 
knock or shout as they liked, they got 
no word of answer. But every now 
and then between the knocks they 
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were quite sure that they heard dis- 
tinct but very stealthy sounds, as of 
someone moving guardedly about that 
hitherto inviolate apartment. 


(70 be continued.) 





PHARAOH’S DAUGHTER. 


The coming of spring after a long, 
hard winter is a very wonderful busi- 
ness. The oak of course puts not its 
trust in the most assured thaw, and 
the ash is perhaps even less trustful. 
The oak has faith in a really prolonged 
burst of March sunshine. The ash 
has faith onlyinareally prolonged burst 
of March rain. The oak-buds swell in 
the sunshine, the ash-buds in the rain. 
The reason that April is so changeable 
a month is that it may meet the de- 
mands of these ancient trees. May 


can be what it likes if April is service- 
able with brilliant sunshine and frown- 
ing rain-clouds chasing each other, 


shadow after shadow gliding across 
the green winter heat. In February 
the woods and the moor and the farms 
begin to think about the year’s growth. 
The green of the mystic elder puts to 
shame the holly and the ivy and even 
the late autumn blackberry runners 
which adventure into the spring of 
the new year. If February be well 
behaved, then the dykes and the 
streamsand theriversare well filled with 
melted snow, and the land is plough- 
able for the spring wheat and the men 
and horses come home from the plough 
in the lengthening evenings, tired with 
wonderful days when the milky skies 
shimmer—morning, noon, and eve- 
ning—with new light; when the turned 
earth is rich and brown and full of 
worms; when the plover follows the 
plough and the horses, seeking hoof- 
hollows to lay her eggs in; when the 
sparrows are noisy as they were noisy 
in the autumn, noisy with a multi- 
tudinous buzzing and thrilling that is 


like unto the sound of a hive in labor; 
when seed life begins to stir in the 
warm underwoods, and buds to burst 
their swelling sheaves; when the wood- 
land paths grow wondrous and mys- 
tical in morning and evening lights; 
when winter is but a Parthian foe with 
his bow ill-strung and his arrows feath- 
ered with snow. Such a February 
gives us the March and April that 
Pharaoh loves and the daughter of 
Pharaoh adores; the weather of great, 
kindly, warm winds, of fruitful show- 
ers, of buds and little leaves in their 
legions, of purpling hedgerows and 
multitudinous birds, of new green 
grass, of endless wind-swept hard 
roads, of woods that are thrilling with 
life and hearts that are beating with 
hope. No wonder that Pharaoh loves, 
and Pharaoh’s daughter adores the 
month of April. But who are these 
Egyptians, and what know they of 
an English spring, of the elder and the 
birch and the thorn, the oak and the 
ash, the common and the moor, the 
wood and the never-ending road, and 
the little meadow in the deep valley 
between two great woods that the sun 
shines through morning and evening? 
What know they? Why, indeed, they 
live here and have so lived for four 
long centuries; and they came, did 
John Faa, and Miriam Faa, his wife, and 
Helen—Helen indeed—his daughter, 
up out of Little Egypt long, long ago; 
and when the tribe of the Faas came 
up out of Egypt, one branch floated 
off to the Scottish border and one to 
this happy Western valley. 

There is a tragic pathos in the an- 
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nals of an alien race that has settled 
in strange lands and has never min- 
gled with the inhabitants thereof. 
There are, of course, many instances, 
though from these we must exclude 
the cases where the alien people is the 
dominant race. In such cases the 
pathos is the pathos of home sick- 
nesses, of the ancient Greek or Roman, 
of the modern Englishman, yearning 
for a glimpse of Athens from the sea, 
of the Appian way, of a Kentish or- 
chard. But where the alien people is 
also a subject race, then indeed they 
have flung themselves down by the 
waters of Babylon and wept. Race 
memory is long. The Jew, after all 
these centuries, at the back of his soul, 
despite the flesh-pots of Egypt and 
Alexandria, of Rome and the Levant, 
of Paris and London, of New York 
and San Francisco, yearns for that 
city on the seven hills where Solomon 
sat in all his glory. But the gipsies, 
the Egyptians, Pharaoh’s people, Bo- 
hemians (call them what name you 
will, name of contempt or fear) are per- 
haps most of all figures of tragedy. 
There are no more mysterious people 
on the earth, and the mystery is writ- 
ten in their eyes, darker and more 
inscrutable than the eyes of the Jew. 
In this people are united something of 
the quality, something of the faith, 
much of the faithlessness of the races 
through whom they have passed in 
their secular pilgrimage from East to 
West. But they are also a people 
apart. Their own name for them- 
selves, Artzigan or Zigan, which we 
have corrupted into Zingari, and even 
into Tinker—for the gipsies were the 
traveling smiths of the Middle Ages 
and are in some fashion the traveling 
smiths of today—means, it would 
seem, the ‘“‘touch-me-nots,” the people 
apart, and the name is older than that 
of Rom, which they adopted coming 
North from Constantinople. They 
have ever been a people apart. The 
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forces that drove the Indo-European 
race Westwards at some later date 
caught a Himalayan or North Indian 
tribe into its scattering whirlwind, and 
in the early centuries of our era the 
impulse drove the tribe South and 
West down into Persia, whence it 
drifted into Asia Minor and then split 
in twain, one section reaching Egypt 
and Northern Africa, while another 
passed into Greece and into the By- 
zantine Empire and so North into the 
Balkans, a great and multiplying com- 
pany. Here and there the tribe found 
a resting-place. In Roumania a sec- 
tion of it took root, but the main body 
slowly forged North and West, a vast 
army of traveling smiths and makers 
of baskets, conjurers who learned their 
art in the East and Byzantium, tum- 
blers, acrobats, fortune-tellers, card 
tricksters, mesmerists. As a race it 
adjusted itself to the needs of its en- 
vironment, took kindly to successive 
tongues, creeds, and even laws, left 
traces of its blood and its erratic genius 
in every region, until at last it came 
with the Renaissance and with the 
murmurs of the approaching Refor- 
mation of religion into the West of 
Europe. It was a strange coming into 
strange lands. In 1417 the Egyptians 
are in Germany, wandering every- 
where, and adding a new mysticism to 
a period when mysticism and the 
weirdest superstition were at their 
height. In 1427 they are swarming 
over rich and wonderful France. They 
rapidly became a permanent, irradi- 
cable element in the life of Central 
Europe, and in 1473 the wise Emperor 
Sigismund gave them safe conduct. 
But persecution was their lot, and they 
suffered a worse fate even than the 
wandering Jews. In 1500 the dark 
strangers crossed into Britain, per- 
haps to flee from the horrors of Ger- 
many, where they were broken on the 
wheel and beheaded. In England and 
Scotland they moved about with free- 
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dom for half a century, were, indeed, 
almost welcomed in Scotland, and their 
chief was recognized by the King. It 
was during the period of freedom that 
Pharaoh and his wife and his sons and 
his daughters, his tents and his instru- 
ments of art, floated into this remote 
and hidden Western valley where they 
have remained ever since, permanent 
settlers and freeholders in a_ sense, 
though they ever, when law and cus- 
tom were not too dangerous, floated 
out in the month of March to Salisbury 
Plain, or even to Ketbroke, near Black- 
heath, in the county of Kent, where 
the Egyptians for centuries held their 
annual Parliament or Pow-Wow, as is 
the custom with tribes that think of 
home. It is true that the law became 
harsh in 1531, 1555, and in 1563, when 
these ‘‘outlandish people calling them- 
selves or being called Egyptians,” and 
any who joined ‘the fellowship of 
such Egyptians,” were banished the 
realms of England and of Wales under 


pain of trial for a capital offense with- 
out benefit of clergy. The death pen- 
alty was not removed from the Statute 
Book until 1830. Until that year to 
be, or to be of the fellowship of an 
English gipsy in an English lane, was 
an offense that smacked of the gallows- 


tree. In Scotland the law, under 
James VI, who loved not witches, was 
harsh in fact as well as name, and 
many sons of Pharaoh were hanged, 
and many daughters of Pharaoh were 
drowned, for such was the fashion of 
the Stuart mind. But persecution in 
no way stamped out the Egyptians 
here or elsewhere. They spread over 
the world, ever moving West and 
South, and today, when they have 
reached Australia and soon will be in 
Asia again, there are perhaps 700,000 
of them the wide world over. Truly a 
wonderful race and not to be despised, 
and, more especially, not to be de- 
spised in the person of Helen Faa on 
this bright March morning on the up- 
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land by her valley, where the winds 
from two seas meet. 

She is of an ancient lineage indéed. 
For four full centuries she and hers 
have lived in this valley, and that is 
but a small fraction of the days since 
they looked back with yearning eyes 
past the foothills of the Himalayas to 
the sentinels of Asia and the roof of the 
world. But she is English through and 
through. It was the first race she had 
met that shared her own hunger for 
adventure, her own stolid determina- 
tion to win through to some undefined 
goal, her passionate loyalty to some- 
thing she could not understand. In 
four hundred years she had for the 
most part thrown off the foreign gar- 
ments she had acquired in Persia, 
Greece, Byzantium. She had reverted 
to her type, that Indo-European type, 
which she possessed in common with 
the English, but she was still dark, 
still a woman of mystery, still the own- 
er of the smile that Titian painted, still 
a soul apart, a Zigan; one who cried 
with her whole consciousness to the 
sojourners of the land, ‘‘Touch me 
not’’; she, that is to say, her race, of 
which she is the serene and perfect 
type. 

It is not unimportant to picture 
Helen Faa on this fine Aprii morning, 
for she is part of the spring, the very 
spirit of spring, and has something of 
the graceful tulip flower in the colors 
that she adorns and in the trim and 
ordered manner of her upright. gait, 
nonchalance in fetters, and the bal- 
ance of her dark, well-favored head. 
There are two ways from the South to 
the hidden valley of the Egyptians: 
one way is to breast a steep, wind- 
blown, grassy hill a thousand feet high, 
and then to cross a narrow belt of for- 
ested highland, and then a strip of 
heather, and then to drop down an 
almost sheer woodland path that winds 
into the very heart of the gipsy settle- 
ment, as it lies, tented, by a pool of 
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shining water. That is one way; an- 
other and a longer way is to walk West 
along your own valley for two miles or 
more to the place where the streams 
of the two valleys meet. At this spot 
there is a little bridge which, when 
crossed, brings you into a tunnel of 
beech trees, and through this neck or 
tunnel you pass into the valley of the 
Egyptians, the long, nsrrow valley 
that at last opens out into a spread of 
lush meadow land with a dancing 
stream and a shining pool which has 
mirrored the tents of the Egyptians 
for over four centuries. Both ways 
are wonderful ways; wonderful in their 
lovely vistas and unexpected visions 
of distant hills that rise up, beyond the 
walls of the valley, sharply outlined 
and untroubled by mundane things. 
On a small scale it might be a nook of 
a valley in the approaches to the 
Himalayas and those bleak hills, the 
beginnings of.the roof of the world. 
Helen, as befits the daughter of a chief, 
regards the valley and the approaches 
over the hills as her own, and often 
roams them, nor disdains to cross the 
palm of a stranger who crosses her 
woodland path. Her appearances and 
disappearances are disconcerting 
enough. Here, for instance, on the 
very height of the hill, whence the 
woodland path falls to the encamp- 
ment, is an open windswept space that 
folds in long grassy hillocks. A young 
man, a stranger, leaping and running 
from one deep hillock to another, is 
suddenly faced by an inscrutable fig- 
ure with folded arms, whose demure 
smile is rendered almost wonderful by 
the shining, dark eyes that seem to 
pierce the wanderer’s soul; Mona Liza 
grown very young. A sprig of willow 
palm is in her hair, which is bound 
back with a red ribbon. Her comely 
dress is slashed with brilliant color 
and girdled with a blue belt. A willow 
wand lies between her arms. At her 
feet, on the grass, are the court cards 
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of a pack. On her right shoulder is, 
strangest of creatures, a squirrel. The 
young man started at the vision in the 
desolate place. 

“A fine morning, young sir,’’ said 
the Vision, unfolding her arms and 
playing with the willow wand, ‘‘and a 
fine meeting for you.”’ Her English 
was so perfectly modulated as to make 
it certain that it was a taught and not 
a mother tongue. ‘‘Why for me?” 
said the young man, rather sheepishly. 
‘Hist!’ said she to the squirrel, and 
down to the ground it leaped, whisked 
a card with its tail and vanished. 
Helen then touched the card with her 
wand, and lo! it sprang up to her hand. 

‘Will you have your fortune, young 
sir; shall I cross your- hand with sil- 
ver?” ‘“‘Rather!’’ said he. She was as 
tall as he, and she looked into his eyes 
with a bold, pitying look. ‘‘Are you 
sure you will have your fortune? ’Tis 
not every young sir who will face his 
fortune.”’ ‘I am not afraid of you or 
my fortune,” said the victim rather 
rudely. ‘Oh, Sir!’’ said she, and eurt- 
sied. It was the curtsey of a Queen to 
a King, and the young man colored 
with shame. But the enchantress 
never lifted her eyes from him, even 
when she crossed his hand with silver. 
“Look!” said she. And he looked at 
the ecard. ‘‘Look!’’ said she, and her 
voice was hard and commanding, and 
her black eyes flashed. ‘I see,”’ said 
he. ‘I see myself as I am! How did 
you do it? Now I am growing older, 
older, tired, old, famous.’ ‘‘Look!’’ 
said she. ‘“‘It is the Abbey,’ said he, 
“and I hear...” Far away he 
heard a phantom laugh. He was alone 
in the young spring weather, and the 
larches nodded in mockery. 

This young officer, home from India, 
waiting for France impatiently, as he 
walked on reflected on this curious in- 
terview with a strange seriousness. 
He recalled things that he had heard 
of in India, and he felt hardly inclined 
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to laugh. He determined to bring to 
the spot a young Gurkha officer, who 
was in camp not far away, and with 
whom he had come from India. It so 
happened that this young officer called 
on him that very day; and before sun- 
set together they climbed the hill. He 
told the Gurkha nothing, but deter- 
mined that, if possible, he and the 
Vision should meet. He knew of the 
encampment far below, and was ready 
to penetrate the tents of Pharaoh if 
necessary. But Fate is stronger than 
necessity, and after they had passed 
the hillocks and were by the green 
verge of the wood, the Gurkha sud- 
denly stopped. ‘I know this place,” 
he said. “But you have never been in 
England before.’ ‘It is not England,”’ 
he answered, dreamily, ‘it is...” 
and he named a village nestling under 
the shadow of the Himalayas. ‘But 
this is madness!” “Oh no, young 
sir!’ said a clear, foreign voice that he 
recognized, and behind them was 
Helen. She and the Gurkha looked at 
each other in wonder, and then she 
said, in accents of strange humility, 
“What would my lord?’ And bent 
her head to hide her face. 

Then he spoke, but not in English, 
nor in any tongue that the Englishman 
knew. Slowly he spoke, as if to see if 
by any chance she understood. Slowly 
she replied, as if fearful that he might 
not understand. And her voice was 
full of music. Then the Englishman 
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and West, indeed, had met; and 
strange, indeed, after a breach of per- 
haps 1,500 years, they, at first with 
difficulty but soon with ease, under- 
stood one another. It was not the 
bastard Romany that she spoke, but 
the pure tongue strangely preserved in 
this valley of the Zigans, of the people 
set apart, and the Gurkha, a scholar, 
recalled the earlier form of his own 
dialect. Strangely alike they were: 
splendid specimens of the same race 
that time and space, fate and fortune, 
had held apart until the consummation 
of things. They were unconscious of 
the Englishman who had brought them 
together in thatspot which was, indeed, 
a mystic counterpart of their own 
land. 

Presently she pointed down the 
steep pathway to the shining mere and 
the tents of Zigan. But he shook his 
head. ‘Farewell, my sister,’’ said he 
in English, and, taking a ring from his 
left hand, he placed it on hers, “and 
remember.” 

“Farewell, my Lord, my brother,” 
said she, and, unclasping a bracelet 
from her arm, she placed it on his. ‘It 
will preserve you from all perils and 
bring you to our own land again.” 
Then she turned to the Englishman 
and, looking him full in the face with 
her bold black eyes, said, ‘‘Fear wom- 
an, face fortune, farewell.’ 

And she fled ‘‘while unseen hands 
were hanging the night around them 
fast’’: she, Pharaoh’s daughter. 
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II. INTERLUDE. 


Halford had done his share of trench- 
digging for mere practice sake, but as 
yet he had no experience of the real 
value of the trench when under fire. 
He found himself at first in a camp 


away from the trenches, and could. 
hardly realize that the Turks were not 
so very far away after all. So flat 
was all the country that there was no 
vantage-point from which he could see 
the enemy, or their position, or any- 
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thing about them. In the evenings 
and the mornings our guns opened 
fire, and he could then see clouds of 
yellow and black smoke and dust 
rising in the distance. That, then, must 
be the position of the Turks’ trenches. 
At night he was sometimes kept 
awake by the piercing crackle of rifle 
and machine-gun fire. What a vicious 
snap there was about the sound of the 
Turk rifle! It almost made him quake, 
just at fir:t, to hear the mere sound 
of this weapon; but he got used to it. 
No casualties need be feared here 
but from the stray bullets of Arab 
snipers, which found their way through 
the tents occasionally. For the camp 
was beyond range, and so compara- 
tively safe. Soon, however, the turn 
of his battalion for trench duty came, 
and he went for the first time into 
that strange maze which in mod- 
ern war marks the limit beyond 
which one dare not walk, above 
which one dare not appear, through 
which the enemy find it so exceedingly 
difficult to force their way. Not much 
sign of these trenches was to be seen 
until one was almost in them. Halford 
marched up with his company, and 
presently found that they were going 
down a slope into this deeply-cut 
trench. Soon they were all down 
below ground-level. This was a main 
communication trench—a High Street 
of this half-subterranean town, with 
its name-boards up, and with the 
branch streets also named. Some 
streets were named after India, some 
after regiments, and more or less 
parallel to the river was the busy 
Tigris Streel. There was a lull just 
now, and few were the shots that 
could be heard, and their bullets must 
all be passing overhead. The com- 
panies found their posts, and settled 
down to make themselves comfort- 
able. Halford soon began to feel at 
home. The trench was so deep that 
he did not expect any missiles to 
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find their way into it. The crackling 
sounds ceased to have any terrors for 
him. He got used to the idea that he 
was safe as long as he did not put his 
head over the parapet. He was not 
curious enough about the Turks to 
want to look for them at too great a 
cisk.. The sentries at their loopholes 
took some risk, perhaps, but everyone 
had to take his chance of that, and 
perhaps the Turk snipers would not.aim 
very accurately when it was his turn 
to keep watch. He was much obsessed 
by the idea, though, that here was real 
danger, did one not keep away from it. 
He did not want to be hurt. He found 
life too fine to want to give it up. 
He suffered a good deal when he saw 
the first men hit by those fatal bullets, 
and saw death at work too close. Noth- 
ing would make him feel these deaths 
less keenly perhaps. He was too. 
young to grow callous, or to want to 
do so. But the sense of immediate 
danger to himself lessened as the days 
of immunity went by. He began to 
feel more confident, to regard danger 
to himself as remote. He would now 
climb ove. the bund to get water from 
the river without dreaming of risk. 
The early mornings and nights were 
pleasant, the days were beginning to 
get unpleasantly hot. For a few days 
there was little to do, but soon signs of 
greater activity were seen. Orders 
came to extend the trench system 
farther toward the enemy. The work 
had to be done at night, because the 
men had to work out in the open in 
order to dig. Gradually the system 
took on its new form. Communication 
trenches zigzagged out, and new lines 
of defense stretched from the river to 
the marsh. River on the left and marsh 
on the right were good safeguards 
while they kept within their proper 
bounds, but the snows had now 
melted, and higher and higher rose the 
river. It was always a cause for 
anxiety in the morning, and one had to 
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reassure one’s self with the certainty 
that the bund was still keeping the 
river back. Rumors of new troops 
coming up to join the great offensive 
made the work of extension seem more 
important, and it was accelerated as 
much as was possible. In the daytime 
Halford was chiefly occupied in little 
jobs for Smith, but there wasn’t 
much to do beyond shaking out a few 
blankets and getting meals ready. 
The amount of preparation of meals 
for which the staples on the menu 
are bully beef and biscuit is not 
particularly great. Sitting on the fire- 
step Halford could dream of the old 
days before the war, could wonder at 
the sharp crack as a bullet passed over 
his head, could try to follow the course 
of a shell through the air as he fol- 
lowed its sound. Air-craft sometimes 
manceuvred overhead, causing tem- 
porary interest, something to watch 
for a few moments. Now and then 
mysterious bodies floated down the 
river. Nearly every evening a slight 
thunderstorm visited the area, light- 
ning playing round; it sometimes 
seemed as if on all sides at once. The 
night work progressed steadily, and 
daylight digging consisted of making 
square rooms, as it were, to hold the 
great stores of fresh ammunition which 
were being brought up, or to act per- 
haps as shelters for extra men. He 
enjoyed the sense of excitement and 
preparation. It would be great to be 
in at the relief of the beleaguered Kut. 
He had faint visions of some old pic- 
tures of the Relief of Ladysmith seen 
long ago. He saw all the relieving 
troops as heroes, and felt the honor 
of being in their company. When all 
this preparation was complete, they 
would move forward, and he—vwell, 
he would be all right. The Turks 
were strangely silent perhaps. It was 
odd that they did not reply more to 
our guns, but that they were wide 
awake he had evidence if any diggers 
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remained exposed after dawn had 
broken. It was then that he saw men 
wounded or killed. Pictured as it 
would be in the eye of him in the 
aeroplane above, he saw this trench 
town spread out, gridiron in plan, 
inset in a plain not quite desert—a 
plain, green, where undug, with the 
greenness of new corn never to reach 
fruition or usefulness. In digging he 
came across relics of the engagements 
fought just previous to the occupa- 
tion of this area—broken shell and 
empty cartridge, dead Turk scarce 
buried. Was the opposing scheme of 
defense like this? He could see, 
when out in front, outline of barbed 
wire and fence some day to be broken 
through. He could see observation 
mounds—“‘pimples,”’ he called them— 
the sole landmarks. 

He was of a party that went away 
at night to the right of the position to 
excavate a wide mule trench, that 
larger stores might be brought up 
under cover in safety. The Brigadier 
visiting these works flashed his light 
too boldly up and down, and im- 
mediately a furious volley swept the 
line, inaccurately indeed, but showing 
all that every movement on our part 
was being watched for. One had not 
to deal with a sleeping foe—and in- 
deed we tended rather to prod him, 
turn him up, say to him that we were 
about to startle him with a great 
shock. He could, indeed, not do other- 
wise than believe we were bent on ad- 
vancing. Weroared at the Turks with our 
heavy guns more. Down theriver the rep- 
resentatives ofthe Royal Navy lay look- 
ing so strong, sending from their big guns 
the heavier shells, knocking lumps off 
the ‘‘pimples.’’ Miniature Dreadnoughts 
they looked, inspiring confidence. 

The new troops arrived, and our 
Samson’s battalion had to squeeze up 
into less space. The dug-outs and side 
spaces were all full of men, or of am- 
munition. More guns were at work. 
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for the whole of one morning they 
played their shrapnel on the enemy 
barbed wire. It must indeed have been 
all but destroyed. Posts and stakes 
leaped into the air. Every shell passing 
overhead seemed to stir up waves of 
excitement, reacting on the brains of 
our men below, bringinginto being that 
keenness which made them ready, 
forgetting Death lurking ahead. The 
few feeble replies, causing only small 
casualties, gave hope rather than fear. 
Equipment was all ready, lumber 
removed, pouches and bandoliers full. 
Detailed instructions did, as far as 
was possible under meager information, 
give ideas to none too imaginative 
minds of how and where they were to 
make their attacks. Yet the ‘‘Vous étes 
mes soldats, voila l’ennemi” of Henri 
Quatre was as informative, in effect. 
Smith found Halford finishing a last 
letter home before the movement 
proper. He wondered if the boy gave 
any indication of his sensations in 
those few words,the last for many days. 
But the effect of the letter-writing was 
largely subjective. Halford saw as he 
wrote the bright sun shining on the 
whitewashed cottages down the road, 
as it had done on the morning he 
enlisted. He was to be there again 
some day. It must be so. As he signed 
his name in full at the end he felt 
indeed proud of his Israelitish name- 
sake; he felt his flush of strength at the 
lion-slaying; he felt somewhat of the 
humor expressed in the tied foxes, 
tail to tail. 

Smith looked at him, 
membered. 

‘‘Well, Samson, have you that jaw- 
bone ready?” said he. 


and re- 


Ill. ‘Over THE GARDEN WALL.” 


Names other than those expressive 
of loyalty, such as King’s Trench, 
Queen’s Trench, Prince’s Trench, did 
not appear until the front line of all, 


only a few yards from the Turks, was 
Livine Acs, Vou. VI, No. 299. 
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cut out. This, in view of what was to 
come, inspiration had called Garden 
Wail, and into this trench went the 
regiments who were to lead the 
assault. Congregated here, then, were 
they to be found; not Halford’s 
division, but one all British, The 
night was very dark, faint whisper 
must be the only communication, sign 
or sound to be none. Those not taking 
part waited anxiously, all agog, keen 
to know when and where they would be 
wanted. What was Johnny Turk’s 
opinion of cold steel now? Most had it 
that he liked it not, would prefer dis- 
tance, might indeed leave positions un- 
defended rather than risk that close 
intimacy generally fatal to many. 
But wiser ones saw in the elaboration 
of the defense—time for which had 
unfortunately been allowed by the 
smallness of our numbers—a subtler 
scheme, meant to cause us sore loss, 
the only thing which could prevent us 
accomplishing our desired end. Sleep, 
though they were in full equipment, 
was permitted to those who, not de- 
tailed for this attack, waited in the 
rearward trenches for their turn to 
come. A little, indeed, came the way of 
the combatants themselves, waiting 
as they were for that chosen dark hour 
before the dawn. It is a golden rule to 
take every opportunity of sleep that 
offers. Always the next is uncertain. 

Faint as the night wind skimming 
the surface of the hurrying Tigris, the 
rumor ‘‘They have started’’ was borne 
back to Halford, now strung up in 
tensest expectation. ‘‘Over the garden 
wall’’ the eager attackers were climb- 
ing. Not indeed were the assaulters to 
find the enemy unprepared. Carrying 
into practice the rules long learned 
in pacific rehearsal, they moved swiftly 
over the level ground; yet, dark as it 
was, the knowledge of their coming 
reached Turk ears and eyes, all alert. 
Now did Halford hear that terrible 
cracking, merged indeed now into one 
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continuous roar, some bullets too high 
in flight passing even over his head 
far far behind their intended billets. 
Undaunted, yet already leaving com- 
rade aftercomrade behind on that green 
cornfield swept by machine-gun fire 
as by areaper, the assaulters pressed on. 
Turk strategy, remembering always 
the dead level of the ground as their 
best ally, had left few men in the first 
two lines, prepared to sacrifice them if 
necessary, for so the attackers pressing 
on exposed themselves still more to fire 
from positions farther away, too far 
away to be reached by rush of bayo- 
nets, however impetuous. So into these 
first two lines, often before they could 
see them, poured our men. Short work 
they made of occupants already there, 
survivors soon realizing that as pris- 
oners was their only chance of hearing 
any more of the campaign. Huddled 
together, these waited for the time to 
come when they would be passed 
back unarmed, prisoners to an invader 
in a country which had once been their 
own. Line three had been held by 
more, perhaps, yet these mostly got 
away in safety, hurrying as those only 
could who saw or imagined behind 
that rushing khaki host, edged with 
gleaming steel, leaping across trench 
where narrow, leaping into trench 
where wide and scrambling out on near 
side, scattering sandbags, losing tens, 
seores, hundreds, yet pressing on. 
On, on, to the next position. But it is 
too far away; breath is too short; units, 
scattered now after that first wonder- 
ful advance, have not that coherence 
necessary to carry them on. Range 
being shorter, Turk riflemen and ma- 
chine-gunners, now that day has fully 
broken, cannot miss. It is as though 
Death, armed with his scythe, stands 
before them, sweeping the ground with 
giant strokes. The attackers dig in, 
even under this fire. But our artillery 
opening now makes it easier, for the 
enemy must keep down. Only some of 
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his machine-guns seem immune. Again 
the news of battle is wafted back to 


‘those not yet in it, and thus to Hal- 


ford. Does he imagine the scene as 
it was—the men digging for dear life, 
as under a fatal hailstorm, friends 
dropping, pick in hand, at their side, 
shells whistling and roaring overhead? 
Never had men blessed the easily 
worked soil of Mesopotamia as then. 
Marvelously quick was the whole 
force in getting under cover. How they 
blessed the lull! For the first time they 
could take breath. Though taking note 
of losses, the flush of success lifted 
them, dominant still over all other 
emotions. To the mind of an Army 
success is as wine. 

Commanders hastened to make use 
of this high spirit while it still dis- 
played itself. Only the most meagre 
necessaries in the way of food could 
these men get in this new position, so 
suddenly won. Yet they waited but for 
darkness to come again before mak- 
ing another advance. Reorganized as 
completely as possible, they rose up 
then, reformed, and repeated the 
performance of the morning. What 
though the darkness prevented any 
aiming on the part of the foe! 
Here there was no need of aiming, 
for they had only to fire weapons 
horizontally a little above ground- 
level and some one was certain to be 
hit by their bullets. So though again 
many fell under fire by the way, though 
they tumbled often into the trenches 
hefore they could see them, though 
they could not tell foe from friend, yet 
they took the position, and in the last 
lines of it they stayed, well satisfied 
with their work. 

Hard at work, too, all that night, 
had been the ambulances, bringing 
in those who had been wounded early 
in the morning. Halford had watched 
many of these brought by, fear trying 
hard to get a place in his mind, his 
boy’s heart more than a little on the 
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tremor, lest he, too, would be soon 
like them. Yet present safety held him 
cheerful, not seeing danger too soon. 
The wounded, too, seemed generally 
to regard themselves as the favored 
ones, fortunately out of it, making 
light of their sufferings. Carried away 
to the dressing-stations, field-ambu- 
lances, clearing-stations, they found 
themselves getting at least just so 
much comfort as gave them to think of 
more following, careful treatment of 
their case when the rush was over. 
Days of pain there might be, unpleas- 
ant voyages down river on poorly 
equipped boats; yet as the time went 
they knew no more harm could come 
to them, discomforts were bound to 
decrease rather than increase, down 
the river their case would be handed to 
care of real nurses, blessing indeed. 
So a day of no fighting went by. As 
much as was possible those wounded 
were removed, but many remained 
fallen in awkward places, unable to 
be reached as yet. Yet, as we pos- 
sessed the ground, the time would 
come for those also. Bustle of action 
now passed through Halford’s division. 
He heard from Smith that their turn 
had come. They were to pass through 
the two captured positions and attack 
the third position very, very early the 
next morning. At evening, then, they 
were ready. He adjusted Smith’s 
equipment, saw that all he wanted 
was in its place. His fingers trembled a 
little, try to hide it though he did. The 
sights of the last two days had been 
too unnerving for that. Sight of blood 
was still to him a thing terrible, how- 
ever gloriously spilt. He kept as close 
to Smith as he could. The battalions 
moved out of their safety, and in the 
darkness marched forward,’ following 
guides, to the front of the captured 
positions, where they were to await 
the word to advance and assault that 
third position, more terrible than 
either of the others, more strongly 
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held with more intention of resolute 
defense, the enemy now thoroughly 
prepared and full of determination 
fierce as our own. Halford trudged on 
through the blackness. The day had 
been fiercely hot, but a breeze now 
had that quality it could only have 
through coming over water. The 
marsh on the right was rising and 
extending. The night had an eerie 


"quality of expectation, aided by dotted 


lights here and there behind as the 
rescue of wounded still proceeded, and 
by howls of darkness-loving beasts. 
Was it a night like this, thought 
Halford, when the great Samson had 
gone out and carried off the gates of 
Gaza alone? He also then must not 
be dismayed. The movements of the 
troops forward to the position from 
which the attack was to be launched 
were marked by the inevitable ac- 
companiments of night work: stum- 
blings, slow progress, waiting for 
communication to be ensured, dif- 
ficulties increased many times on this 
occasion by the way in which the 
ground had been cut up, by the uncer- 
tainty of the river as a guide, by the 
varying boundary of the marsh. So 
daylight was upon them before they 
emerged at their final starting-off 
place. The Eastern: sun, in league 
with the Turk, betrayed them to their 
enemy; and with the rising of that 
fatal sun it''was seen that the river 
and the marsh had both risen against 
them too. When the battalions es- 
sayed to deploy into the formations 
allotted on estimates based on what 
the ground had been like a few days 
before, they found it impossible. On 
the right the marsh, spread over a 
much greater area than before, thrust 
the men more and more towards the 
center, hundreds forced into it wading 
almost to their waists. On the left, 
the river bund, broken by artillery 
fire or by the retreating Turks, had 
let in another flood, forcing the left 
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wing also inwards, drenching all 
flank men there. At the same instant, 
it seemed, of this fatal discovery, the 
‘Turks also discovered them and opened 
a terrible fire. The division, though 
caught by both fire and water, pressed 
on. Halford, wading up to his knees, 
holding his rifle high, pushed on with 
the others. He heard Smith’s voice in 
front, but then lost sight of him. His 
boots stuck in the muddy bottom 
of the marsh. The men could not 
develop a speedy rush on ground 
like this. He saw the men on 
either side of him reel, and heard 
them fall with a sullen splash into the 
water, deep enough to cover them. 
The flying bullets spattered into the 
water like hailstones. He was utterly 
bewildered bythe roar of rifle, ma- 
chine-gun, and artillery, and by the 
cries of the wounded and the struggles 
of the drowning. But he dragged his 
wet feet forward, making for a slight 
elevation, an island rising a foot or two 
in front. He had just reached a dry 
space when his right leg suddenly 
broke down, and he fell on his face. 
For a moment or two he lay there, 
recovering breath. Then he turned 
over and, sitting up a little, examined 
his leg. A bullet had hit him below the 
knee. He saw the biood soaking 
through his puttee, but he did not 
want to touch it, and a bullet hitting 
the ground an inch or two away 
startled him; he flung himself flat 
again, feeling safer. In that brief 
moment of sitting, though, he had 
seen how many had fallen like himself. 
He supposed the rest were still pushing 
on. A yard or two away lay a body. 
Looking at it without raising his head, 
he saw that it was Russell of his 
platoon. His own leg was now hurting 
dreadfully, and as he saw the stream 
of blood slowly crawling towards 
him from Russell’s body, he felt 
suddenly terribly sick, fought against 
it for a moment, and then fainted 
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away. The sun, laughing at the trick 
he and the waters had played on us, 
rose higher and higher, prepared for 
new cruelties. 

A few hours later Halford stirred, 
brought back to life by a raging thirst. 
His mouth and eyes felt horrible. He 
moved his hand weakly across his 
face, disturbing crowds of flies. Bah, 
they were crawling into his mouth. He 
spat them out and again drove them 
away with his hand. Fortunately his 
topee had not fallen off. Secured by 
the chin-strap, it was still covering his 
head. He gasped for water. Yes, his 
water-bottle was still there. He 
struggled with the fastenings, and was 
presently able to get it to his mouth. 
Though but warm Tigris water in the 
bottle, it was life to him. He dragged 
himself a yard or two. How hot the 
sun was! And would he never be able 
to keep off these buzzing flies? The 
bloodstains on his clothes and on the 
ground were black with them. He 
wondered when the stretcher-bearers 
would find him. He could not see any 
about. He tried to fix his rifle upright, 
the bayonet stuck in the ground, as a 
sign, and at last he managed to do it. 
There did not seem to be so much 
firing going on now. He drank a little 
more water, and then lay there in a 
sort of half stupor. The heat seemed 
to paralyze him. When he had raised 
his head the dancing mirage had pre- 
vented him from getting any clear 
sight of anything. How everything 
glared! He had as a last idea a vague 
notion of an aeroplane somewhere 
above buzzing noisily. Then night- 
mare dreams seized him. He had an 
impression that he was back in the 
mine, a heavy fall of coal had crushed 
his leg, the way of escape was cut off, 
and he was left behind. Other con- 
fused dreams followed, and then he 
ceased to dream once more. 

When he came back to conscious- 
ness it was quite dark. He had an idea 
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that something had roused him by 
touching him, yet he did not know 
what it could be. He could see nothing 
at first. He lay and listened. Wild 
howlings and barkings could be heard, 
with now and again yells of horrid 
laughter. This latter drew nearer. 
Halford still lay there, shaking. What 
animals were these, abroad among the 
dead? Presently he heard the splash, 
splash of one of these beasts paddling 
through the water. He felt it coming 
quite close. It sniffed round him, and 
then he heard the sucking noise of its 
tongue as it licked the blood on Rus- 
sell’s body. Opening his eyes an in- 
stant he saw a black outline—half 
pig, half dog—against the night sky. 
The beast turned towards him, snif- 
fing again at his face. How filthy its 
breath smelled! In horror he started 
up, and the animal sprang back two or 
three paces. Just at that instant 
there was a shout, and a light appeared 
not far away. The hyena threw up its 
head and let out one more terrific 
laugh, and then trotted off td a new 
victim. Halford raised himself and 
stared at the light. Would it come 
nearer? Yes, it certainly did. He 
heard a voice shout, ‘Is there any 
one there?’’ and heard other voices 
muttering. He tried to make some 
sort of a noise in reply, but could 
scarcely speak. But the light still came 
on, and the voice cried again, ‘“Who is 
there?” It was Smith’s voice, and 
Halford managed a faint ‘‘Here, sir,”’ 
to his call. Then they came: two 
Blackwood’s Magazine, 
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stretcher-bearers and Smith with his 
arm in a sling, looking for him. He 
showed them where he was hurt; he 
was put on the stretcher and carried 
off. A feeling of great relief and ease 
came over him. He was safe among 
friends, and would soon be put right. 
The Turks had not got him, nor the 
wild beasts, nor had the sun much 
injured him. They gave him another 
drink, and moved off toward our 
lines. 

There was no firing now, but the 
jackals and hyenas still prowled, 
howling. Just for a few moments a 
sort of moving picture of the last few 
months passed before Halford’s mind, 
—the voyage out, the preparations, 
the events of yesterday. What a 
strange thing one’s share in a war 
sometimes was! Long months of 
preparation, so much time in which 
one did not seem to be injuring the 
enemy, at all, then a chance of real 
action,—a flash,—and here was one 
laid aside, again, who knows for how 
long? Perhaps the problem was not 
to him as definite as that, yet he felt 
that there was something odd about 
his experience. Now, however, he was 
content. 

Smith walked by the side of the 
stretcher. Presently he‘said, ‘I’m so 
glad I found you, Halford. How do you 
feel now?” If he could have seen the 
boy’s face then he would have caught a 
faint glimpse of the old sunshine, which 
showed, indeed, in the whispered 


answer, ‘I’m all right, sir.”’ 
Ortonian. 





IN THE WOOD. 


The attack on the wood had begun 
soon after dawn, and it was no more 
than 8 a.m. when the Corporal was 
dropped badly wounded in the ad- 
vanee line of the attack where it had 
penetrated about four hundred yards 





into the wood. But it was well into 
afternoon before he sufficiently woke 
to his surroundings to understand 
where he was or what had happened, 
and when he did so he found the reali- 


zation sufficiently unpleasant. It was 
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plain from several indications—the di- 
rection from which the shells bursting 
in his vicinity were coming, a glimpse 
of some wounded Germans retiring, 
the echoing rattle of rifle fire and crash 
of bombs behind him—that the bat- 
talion had been driven back, as half a 
dozen other battalions had been driven 
back in the course of the ebb-and-flow 
fighting through the wood for a couple 
of weeks past, that he was lying badly 
wounded and helpless to defend him- 
self where the Germans could pick him 
up as a prisoner or finish him off with 
a saw-backed bayonet as the mood of 
his discoverers turned. His left leg 
was broken below the knee, his right 
shoulder and ribs ached intolerably, 
a scalp wound six inches long ran across 
his head from side to side—a wound 
that, thanks to the steel shrapnel hel- 
met lying dinted in deep across the 
crown, had not split his head open to 
the teeth. 

He felt, as he put it to himself, 
‘done in,”’ so utterly done in, that for 


a good hour he was willing to let it go 
at that, to lie still and wait whatever 
luck brought him, almost indifferent 
as to whether it would be another rush 
that would advance the British line 
and bring him within reach of his own 
stretcher-bearers, or his discovery by 


some of the German soldiers who 
passed every now and then close to 
where he lay. 

Thirst drove him to fumble for his 
water-bottle, only to find, when he 
had twisted it round, that a bullet had 
punctured it, and that it was dry; and, 
after fifteen tortured minutes, thirst 
drove him to the impossible, and 
brought him crawling and dragging 
his broken leg to a dead body and its 
full bottle. An eager, choking swallow 
and a long breath-stopping, gurgling 
draught gave him more life than he 
had ever thought to feel again, a sud- 
den revulsion of feeling against the 
thought of waiting helpless there to 
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be picked up and carted to a German 
prison camp or butchered where he 
lay, a quick hope and a desperate re- 
solve to attempt to escape such a fate. 
He had managed to crawl to the water- 
bottle; he would attempt to crawl at 
least a little nearer to the fighting lines, 
to where he would have more chance 
of coming under the hands of his own 
men. Without waste of time he took 
hasty stock of his wounds and set 
about preparing for his attempt. The 
broken leg was the most seriously crip- 
pling, but with puttees, bayonets, and 
trenching-tool handles he so splinted 
and bound it about that he felt he 
could crawl and drag it behind him. 
He attempted to bandage his head, but 
his arm and shoulder were so stiff and 
painful when he lifted his hand to his 
head that he desisted and satisfied 
himself with a water-soaked pad 
placed inside a shrapnel helmet. Then 
he set out to crawl. 

It is hard to convey to anyone who 
has not seen such a place, the horrible 
difficulty of the task the Corporal had 
set himself. The wood had been 
shelled for weeks, until almost every 
tree in it had been smashed and 
knocked down and lay in a wild tangle 
of trunks, tops, and branches on the 
ground. The ground itself was pitted 
with big and little shell-holes, seamed 
with deep trenches, littered with whole 
and broken arms and equipments, 
German and British grenades and 
bombs, scattered thick with British 
and German dead who had lain there 
for any time from hours to weeks. 
And into and over it all the shells were 
still crashing and roaring. The air 
palpitated to their savage rushing, the 
ground trembled to the impact of their 
fall, and without pause or break the 
deep roll of the drumming gun-fire bel- 
lowed and thundered. But through all 
the chaos men were still fighting, and 
would continue to fight, and the Cor- 
poral had set his mind doggedly to 
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come somewhere near to where they 
fought. The penetration of such a 
jungle might have seemed impossible 
even to a sound and uninjured man; 
to one in his plight it appeared mere 
madness to attempt. And yet to at- 
tempt it he was determined, and being 
without any other idea in his throbbing 
head but the sole one of overcoming 
each obstacle as he came to it, had no 
time to consider the impossibility of 
the complete task. 

Now, two hundred yards is a short 
distance as measurement goes, but into 
those two hundred yards through the 
chaos of wrecked wood the Corporal 
packed as much suffering, as dragging 
a passage of time, as many tortures of 
hope and fear and pain, as would fill 
an ordinary lifetime. Every yard was 
a desperate struggle, every fallen tree- 
trunk, each tangle of fallen branch, 
was a cruel problem to be solved, a 
pain-racked and laborious effort to 
overcome. A score of times he col- 


lapsed and lay panting, and resigned 


himself to abandoning the struggle; 
and a score of times he roused himself 
and fought down numbing pain, and 
raised himself on trembling arms and 
knees to crawl again, to wriggle 
through the wreckage, to hoist himself 
over some obstacle, to fight his way on 
for another yard or two.. Every. con- 
scious thought was busied only and 
solely with the problems of his passage 
that presented themselves one by one, 
but at the back of his mind some self- 
working reason or instinct held him 
to his direction, took heed of what 
went on around him, guided him in 
action other than that immediately 
concerned with his passage. When, for 
instance, he came to a deep trench 
cutting across his path, he sat long with 
his whole mind occupied on the ques- 
tion as to whether he should move to 
right or left, whether the broken place 
half a dozen yards off the one way or 
the more completely broken one a 
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dozen yards the other would be the 
best to make for, scanning this way 
down and that way up, a litter of 
barbed wire here and a barrier of 
broken branches there; and yet, with- 
out even lifting his mind from the 
problem, he was aware of gray coats 
moving along the trench towards him, 
had sense enough to drop flat and lie 
huddled and still until the Germans 
had passed. And that second mind 
again advised him against crawling 
down into the trench and making his 
easier way along it, because it was too 
probable it would be in use as a passage 
for Germans, wounded and unwounded. 

He turned and moved slowly along 
the edge of the trench at last, and held 
to it for some distance because the 
parapet raised along its edge held up 
many of the fallen trees and branches 
enough to let him creep under them. 
That advantage was discounted to 
some extent by the number of dead 
bodies that lay heaped on or under the 
parapet and told of the struggles and 
the fierce fighting that had passed for 
possession of the trench, but on the 
whole the dead men were less difficult 
to pass than the clutching, wrenching 
fingers of the dead wood. The pains 
in his head, shoulder, and side had by 
now dulled down to a dead numbness, 
but his broken leg. never ceased to 
burn and stab with red-hot needles of 
agony; and for all the splints encasing 
it and despite all the care he took, there 
was hardly a yard of his passage that 
was not marked by some wrenching 
eateh on his foot, some jarring shock 
or grind and grate of the broken bones. 

He lost count of time, he lost count 
of distance, but he kept on crawling. 
He was utterly indifferent to the tur- 
moil of the guns, to the rush and yell 
of the near-falling shells, the crash of 
their bursts, the whirr of the flying 
splinters. When he had been well and 
whole these things would have brought 
his heart to his mouth, would have set 
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him ducking and dodging and shrink- 
ing. Now he paid them no fraction of 
his absorbed attention. But to the 
distinctive and rising sounds of burst- 
ing grenades, to the sharp whip and 
whistle of rifle bullets about him and 
through the leaves and twigs, he gave 
eager attention because they told him 
he was nearing his goal, was coming at 
last to somewhere near the fringe of 
the fighting. His limbs were trembling 
under him, he was throbbing with pain 
from head to foot, his head was swim- 
ming and his vision was blurred and 
dim, and at last he was forced to drop 
and lie still and fight to recover 
strength to move, and sense to direct 
his strength. His mind cleared slowly, 
and he saw at last that he had come to 
a slightly clearer part of the wood, to a 
portion nearer its edge where the trees 
had thinned a little and where the full 
force of the shell blast had wrecked 
and re-wrecked and torn fallen trunks 
and branches to fragments. 

But although his mind had recov- 
ered, his body had not. He found he 
could barely raise himself on his shak- 
ing arms—had not the strength to 
crawl another yard. He tried and tried 
again, moved no more than bare inches, 
and had to drop motionless again. 

And there he lay and watched a 
fresh attack launched by the British 
into the wood, heard and saw the tor- 
nado of shell-fire that poured crashing 
and rending and shattering into the 
trees, watched the khaki figures swarm 
forward through the smoke, the spit- 
ting flames of the rifles, the spurting 
fire and smoke of the flung grenades. 
He still lay on the edge of the broken 
trench along which he had crept, and 
he could just make out that this ran 
off at an angle away from him and that 
it was held by the Germans, and 
formed probably the point” of the 
British attack. He watched the at- 
tack with consuming eagerness, hope 
flaming high as he saw the khaki line 
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press forward, sinking again to leaden 
depths as it halted or held or swayed 
back. To him the attack was an af- 
fair much more vital than the taking 
of the trench, the advance by a few 
score yards of the British line. To 
him it meant that a successful advance 
would bring him again within the 
British lines, its failure leave him still 
within the German. 

Into the trench below him a knot 
of Germans scrambled scuffling, and 
he lay huddled there almost within 
arm’s length of them while they hoist- 
ed a couple of machine-guns to the 
edge of the trench and manned the 
parapet and opened a hail of fire down 
the length of the struggling British 
line. Under that streaming fire the 
line wilted and withered; a fresh tor- 
rent of fire smote it, and it crumpled 
and gave and ebbed back. But almost 
immediately another line swarmed up 
out of the smoke and swept forward, 
and this time, although the same 
flank and frontal fire caught and smote 
it, the line struggled and swayed for- 
ward and plunged into and over the 
German trench. 

The Corporal lying there on the 
trench edge was suddenly aware of a 
stir amongst the men below him. The 
edge where he lay half screened in a 
débris of green stuff and huddled be- 
side a couple of dead Germans was 
broken down enough to let him see 
well into the trench, and he under- 
stood to the full the meaning of the 
movements of the Germans in the 
trench, of their hasty hauling down of 
the machine-guns, their scrambling 
retirement crouched and _ hurrying 
along the trench baek im the direction 
from which he had come. The trench 
the British had taken ran out at a right 
angle from this one where he lay, and 
the Germans near him were retiring 
behind the line of trench that had been 
taken. And that meant he was as 
good as saved. 
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A minute later two khaki figures 
emerged from a torn thicket of tree 
stumps and branches a dozen yards 
beyond the trench where he lay, and 
ran on across towards the denser wood 
into which the Germans had retreated. 
One was an officer, and close on their 
heels came half a dozen, a dozen, a 
score of men, all following close and 
pressing on to the wood and opening 
out as they went. One came to the 
edge of the trench where the machine- 
guns had been, and the Corporal with 
an effort lifted and waved an arm and 
shouted hoarsely to him. But even as 
he did so he realized how futile his 
shout was, how impossible it was for 
it to carry even the few yards in the 
pandemonium of noise that raved 
about them. But he shouted again, 
and yet again, and felt bitter disap- 
pointment as the man without noticing 
turned and moved along the trench, 
peering down into it. is 

The Corporal had a sudden sense 
of someone moving behind him, and 
twisted round in time to see another 
khaki figure moving past a dozen paces 
away and the upper half bodies of half 
a score more struggling through the 
thickets beyond. This time he 
screamed at them, but they too passed 
unhearing and unheeding. The Cor- 
poral dropped quivering and trying to 
tell himself that it was all right, that 
there would be others following, that 
some of them must come along the 
trench, that the  stretcher-bearers 
would be following close. _ 

But for the moment none followed 
them, and from where they had van- 
ished came a renewed uproar of gre- 
nade-bursts and rifle fire beating out 
and through the uproar of the guns 
and the screaming, crashing shells. 
The Corporal saw a couple of wounded 
come staggering back . . . the tumult 
of near fighting died down . . . a line 
of German gray-clad shoulders and 
bobbing ‘“‘coal-scuttle” helmets plunged 
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through and beyond the thicket from 
which the khaki had emerged a few 
minutes before. And then back into 
the trench below him scuffled the Ger- 
mans with their two machine-guns. 
With a groan the Corporal dropped 
his face in the dirt and dead leaves and 
groaned hopelessly. He was ‘done 
in,’”’ he told himself, ‘‘clean done in.” 
He could see no chance of escape. The 
line had been driven back, and the last 
ounce of strength to crawl. ... He 
tried once more before he would finally 
admit that last ounce gone, but the 
effort was too much for his exhausted 
limbs and pain-wrenched body. - He 
dropped to the ground again. 

The rapid clatter of the two ma- 
chine-guns close to him lifted his head 
to watch. The main German trench 
was spouting dust and débris, flying 
clouds of leaves, flashing white slivers 
of bark and wood, under the torrent of 
shells that poured on it once more. 
The machine-guns below him ceased, 
and the Corporal concluded that their 
target had gone for the moment. But 
that intense bombardment of the 
trench almost certainly meant the 
launching of another British attack, 
and then the machine-guns would find 
their target struggling again across 
their sights and under their streaming 
fire. They had a good “field of fire,’’ 
too, as the Corporal could see. The 
British line had'to advance for the 
most part through the waist-high 
tangle of wrecked wood, but by chance 
or design a clearer patch of ground was 
swept close to the German trench, and 
as the advance crossed this the two 
machine-guns on the flank near the 
Corporal would get in their work, would 
sweep it in enfilade, would be probably 
the worst obstacle to the advance. 
And at that a riot of thoughts swept 
the Corporal’s mind. If he could out 
those machine-guns ... if he could 
out those machine-guns . . . but how? 
There were plenty of rifles near, and 
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plenty of dead about with cartridges 

on them... but one shot would 

bring the Germans jumping from their 

trench on him. . . . Bombs now... 

if he had some Mills’ grenades 
. where had he seen... 

He steadied himself deliberately and 
thought back. The whole wood was 
littered with grenades, spilt and scat- 
tered broadcast singly and in heaps— 
German sstick-grenades and Mills’. 
He remembered crawling past a dead 
bomber with a bag full of Mills’ beside 
him only a score of yards away. Could 
he crawl to them and back again? The 
Germans in the trench might see him; 
and anyhow—hadn’t he tried? And 
hadn’t he found the last ounce of his 
strength gone? 

But he found another last ounce. 
He half crawled, half dragged himself 
back and found his bag of grenades, 
and with the full bag hooked over his 
shoulder and a grenade clutched ready 
in his hand felt himself a new man. 
His strength was gone, but it takes 
little strength to pull the pin of a 
grenade, and if any German rushed 
him now, at least they’d go together. 

The machine-guns broke out again, 
and the Corporal, gasping and strain- 
ing, struggled foot by foot back to- 
wards them. The personal side—the 
question of his own situation and 
chances of escape—had left him. He 
had forgotten himself. His whole 
mind was centered on the attack, on 
the effect of those machine-guns’ fire, 
on the taking of the German trench. 
He struggled past the break in the 
trench and on until he had shelter be- 
hind the low parapet. He wanted 
some cover. One grenade wasn’t 
enough. He wanted to make sure, 
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and he wouldn’t chance a splinter 
from his own bomb. 

The machine-guns were chattering 
and clattering at top speed, and as he 
pulled the pin of his first grenade the 
Corporal saw another gun _ being 
dragged up beside the others. He held 
his grenade and counted ‘‘one-and- 
two-and-throw—”’ and lobbed the gre- 
nade over into the trench under the 
very feet of the machine-gunners. He 
hastily pulled another pin and threw 
the grenade ... and as a spurt. of 
smoke and dust leaped from the trench 
before him and the first grenades crash- 
crashed, he went on pulling out the 
pins and flinging over others as fast 
as he could pitch. The trench spouted 
fire and dust and flying dirt and débris, 
the ground sheok beneath him, he was 
half stunned with the quick-following 
reports—but the machine-guns had 
stopped on the first burst. 

That was all he remembered. This 
time the last ounce was really gone, 
and he was practically unconscious 
when the stretcher-bearers found him 
after the trench was taken and the 
attack had passed on deep into the 
wood. 

And weeks after, lying snug in bed 
in a London hospital, after a Sister 
had scolded him for moving in bed 
and reaching out for a magazine that 
had dropped to the floor, and told him 
how urgent it was that he must not 
move, and how a fractured leg like his 
must be treated gently and carefully 
if he did not wish to be a cripple for 
life, and so on and so forth, he grinned 
up cheerfully at her. ‘‘Orright, Sister,”’ 
he said, ‘‘I’ll remember. But it’s a 
good job for me I didn’t know all ne 
back there—in the wood.” 
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AMERICA AND THE FUTURE. 


We have celebrated the entry of 
America into the war not merely be- 
cause it means a new and powerful 


ally, but because it confirms our faith | 


in the rational order of the universe, 
that faith which the power and the 
very virtues of Germany challenged. 
There were times when she seemed to 
have the nature of things with he., to 
have discovered it with her cold science 
while we lived in a fool’s paradise, 
and to be prevailing with the cer- 
tainty of a natural force. We had 
believed that the spirit of man was 
slowly winning some mastery over the 
struggle for life; that mankind and 
not merely individual men could will 
to have a conscience above it, could 
supersede it more and more by 
friendliness and wisdom. But they said 
that it was folly to be wise béyond 
the nature of things or to aim at 
friendliness in a world where men are 
born enemies. As things were in the 
days of Assurbanipal and Attila, so 
they are now and always must be. 
There is nothing but the struggle for 
life, and all that we call good comes of 
victory in it. Men must be slaves to 
that struggle whether they conquer or 
are conquered. The Germans are the 
best and wisest of nations because 
they are slaves to conquer; the rest of 
us say we will not be slaves, and 
therefore we shall be conquered slaves. 

That was their doctrine, though they 
may never have put it in those words; 
and they were such strong slaves 
that they came very near conquering. 
Now we know that their doctrineis not 
true, that the world will not consent 
to fall back into the age of iron, that 
the Assyrianism of Germany does not 
even pay. The will of man asserts 
itself and the nations are in league not 
for revenge or in a blood feud against 
one who has threatened them all, but 


to thrust the German doctrine back 
into the past, to prove to Germany 
herself that it is not scientific but 
obsolete. Certainly in war it has had 
many advantages, and even in peace 
as Germany waged peace; but now 
we know they were but advantages 
in detail, outweighed by this dis- 
advantage that the world will not 
endure her doctrine, that it has a will 
of its own not against Germany but 
against the tyranny of the struggle 
for life, thal it is at last a society 
which can combine against the strong- 
est outlaw. We were not sure of this 
so long as America remained at peace 
with the outlaw. She, in her power and 
her distance from the struggle, repre- 
sented a neutral world, made a neutral 
world, looking on, perhaps, with some 
disdain at a conflict between two par- 
ties of Europe, a conflict not different 
from former ones on the same blood- 
soaked soil. But now we know that 
our alliance is not merely one com- 
bination against another, not Outer 
Europe against Central Europe; but 
the instrument of the will, the con- 
science, the hopes of mankind against 
a criminal. Securus judicat orbis 
terrarum at last. 

In saying this we do not mean to 
flatter the United States. The impar- 
tial spectator of a quarrel is not 
necessarily superior to those engaged 
in it. Both sides appeal to him be- 
cause -he is outside the battle, not 
above it; and it may be mere good 
fortune that has set him outside it. But 
still he remains impartial; he can 
judge of rights and wrongs better than 
those who are struggling, better even 
than those who are wronged. So the 
whole neutral world has had for all of 
us, even for the Germans, a certain 
right of judgment between us, and 
appeals have been made to it as repre- 
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senting the conscience of mankind. 
So long as there was a neutral world 
the conscience of mankind had not 
finally passed judgment; and often it 
seemed merely to condemn particular 
acts of both belligerents, and to be 
defending itself against the encroach- 
ments of both. We could not quite 
rid ourselves of the thought that to 
the world this war was a mere nui- 
sance, like a street brawl to peaceful 
passers-by when there is no policeman 
in sight. But now there is no longer a 
neutral world, though there remain 
still some neutrals from necessity. 
In the absence of a policeman the 
passers-by have taken sides. Society 
itself is determined to put down 
anarchy; it acknowledges the fact that 
we have been performing the function 
of the policeman all the time, that 
this war from the beginning has been 
unlike all the wars of the past; unlike 
even the war against Napoleon, for 
that began in wrongs done to France 
more than in wrongs done by her. 
The nations were fighting at last for 
Freedom against Napoleon; but men 
did not fight for freedom against him, 
and did not win it by victory. 

But this war, from the very begin- 
ning, was for the freedom of men, not 
for the freedom of nations; it was 
against the very conception of nation- 
alism, which sets the rights of the 
nation above the rights of men. 
Leipzic was called the Battle of the 
Nations; but if there is to be a final and 
decisive battle in this war, it will be 
the battle of mankind against a 
nation; and after it the very concep- 
tion of nationality will be changed. 
When Mr. Bonar Law said that the 
entry of America was the turning- 
point of the war, he told more truth, 
perhaps, than he knew. The entry of 
America decided the character and 
purpose of the war, made it a war of 
mankind, made it, indeed, a war no 
longer in the old sense of the word, but 
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rather an exercise of the world’s will. 
Up to that moment, through all the 
long history of mankind, the world 
had been merely a geographical ex- 
pression; now it has become a fact, 
and Germany is not a nation at war 
but a traitor to the world. 

But have we the wit and the imag- 
ination to grasp what this change 
means? Can we think in terms of it 
quickly enough to make all that 
ought to be made of it? We have, 
naturally enough, seen the war as 
above all a struggle between England 
and Germany; and the Germans are 
always telling themselves and us that 
it is that and nothing more. France 
and Russia are our misguided vassals, 
just as Austria and Turkey and Bul- 
garia are the vassals of Germany. 
That is false, of course; but do we see 
how entirely false it is? Can we rise 
to the fact that this is not a war at all, 
and that we must not wish to make 
peace as if it had been a war or the 
result of a quarcel, between ourselves 
and the Germans? That is the ques- 
tion upon which the real issue of the 
war depends. For the moment the 
worla has become a fact and ceased to 
be a geographical expression. Can we 
all aim at a peace in which it will 
remain a fact, in which it wil] become 
one even for Germany? Not if we 
make a peace against Germany, if we 
think of her and treat her merely as a 
defeated nation. Not if we go to the 
Peace Conference as nations, each 
seeking its own advantage, if we see 
this alliance of ours as an alliance for 
purposes of war and to be prolonged in 
peace merely to keep Germany in 
subjection. We have enjoyed a brother- 
hood in arms with our Allies; we have 
suddenly been aware of their virtues 
and said eloquent things about them; 
but let us remember that a _ short 
time ago we were very much awace of 
theic vices. Is posterity to smile at 
all our praises of France as mere 
































































































partisanship, like the praises which 
hack writers give to politicians of their 
own party? Posterity will certainly 
smile so, in spite of all our present 
sincerity, if France and England 
remain precariously allied for pur- 
poses of war, if they are merely 
members of a party against the party 
of Central Europe. For such an 
alliance is bound to be precarious and 
some day to come to an end. 

This is the moment at which we 
need to be aware that when we de- 
clared war against Germany we were 
not entering into an alliance merely 
for purposes of war, we were not 
fighting merely for ourselves or for 
Belgium or for France, but for a dif- 
ferent order of things. We were 
then the great neutral of Europe, as 
America a few weeks ago was the 
great neutral of the world. Her 
action has at last ratified and con- 
summated our own; it has made us, or 
should make us, fully aware of the 
nature of that action and resolved to 
maintain it in peace as well as in war. 
But this we can do only if we are 
ready to make sacrifices equal to our 
opportunity. We have our own private 
quarrel with Germany, as one nation 
with another, as she with us. Her aim 
is to make the world believe that the 
war is a personal quarrel between 
herself and us, and that she would 
end it now if we would let her; it is the 
ambition and the enmity of England 
that prolong the war. That is her 
ery, and we must prove by our free- 
dom from ambition and enmity that 
it is false. We must go to the Peace 
Conference with no claims against 
her merely as of one nation against 
another. We must make her under- 
stand by our actions that we. come not 
as a nation at all, but as a member of a 
new society, and that she, too, may 
become a member of it if she will. 
She has a blood feud with us now, and 
we cannot end it by killing her; 
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but we may convince her that she 
lives in a world in which blood feuds 
will no lorger be endured. For this 
talk of blood feuds is all metaphor. 
The quarrel between us and Germany 
is not one between two men who hate 
each other and have done each other 
wrongs. It is between two multitudes, 
no one member of which has a per- 
sonal quarrel with any other. It is the 
error of the Germans that they see a 
nation as a person, a romantic, sen- 
timental error, in which they forget 
to see themselves or any other men as 
persons, in which they cease to act as 
men or to treat men as Men, or women 
as women, or children as children. We 
cannot cure them of it by falling into 
it ourselves, by talking or thinking of 
Germany as a person and a personal 
devil. Rather we shall cure them by 
knowing ourselves that this is a world 
of men, not of nations, and that when 
nations fight it is men who die, and 
women who are widowed and children 
who are left fatherless. 

For that is the fact behind all the 
solemn talk of theorists. Germans 
ace more real than Germany, English- 
men than England, and men than 
either. And now the league of the 
nations has become a league of men 
to maintain that faet, a league a 
thousand times more real than any 
alliance of the past. But it can keep 
its reality only,if it remains a league 
of men and does not slip back into a 
league of nations maintained for a 
particular purpose and against one par- 
ticular nation. We need to see the 
Germans, and to convince them that 
we see them, not as a nation at all, 
but as a multitude of men possessed 
by a collective madness, a multitude 
calling themselves Germany, which is 
to them another name for God. But 
if they will throw off the madness we 
will see them, and treat them again, 
as men; we will forgive the wrongs 
which they did when they thought 
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themselves God; we will not exult 
insolently over that country of theirs 
which has exulted over all the world. 
We will remember that they, too, 
have their dead and their widows 
and their fatherless, a grief which 
they share with us in our common 
humanity. 

It is strange that the statement of 
these simple facts should be called 
sentimentality by some Englishmen, 
as by most Germans. Sentimentality 
is the statement, and the enjoyment, 
of unrealities; it is the enjoyment of a 
moral sense based on unrealities, the 
most dangerous pleasure that men can 
give themselves. So the Germans have 
been enjoying the belief that they were 
fighting, and making necessary sac- 
rifices, for the triumph of that ab- 
straction which they called Germany. 
This fight for an unreality they called 
Realpolitik; and under the spell of it 
they sacrificed all realities to it, and 
will continue to sacrifice them until 
their life becomes unendurable. We 
can see the truth in their case; but we 
need to see it in our own and all others. 
We need to see that the idea of nation- 
alism becomes a dangerous nuisance 
when things more real are sacrificed 
to it; and, further, that if we have 
been fighting for any good reason at 
all we have been fighting for things 
more real, for the men, women, and 
children of the future, not for the 
nations. 

Sentimental nationalists try to 
frighten us always with the bogy of 
an insipid, spiritless, cosmopolitan 
world like the Roman Empire. They 
forget that the Roman Empire was 
not free. They forget also that it was 
the result of an incessant conflict of 
nations, and of the belief that no 
great nation could possibly be safe 
unless it had destroyed all its strong 
neighbors. One nation succeeded, and 
fatally enervated the whole ancient 
world in the process. There followed a 
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peace in which that world had lost 
hope; and we may expect the same 
end to our civilization, the same 
spiritless cosmopolitanism under a 
supreme Germany, or Russia, or 
United States, or British Empire, or 
even a Westernized China. We may 
expect an end of nations if we do not 
make an end of nationalism. Already 


all the first-class Powers, as they are 


called, are too large for good govern- 
ment, for character and civilization. 
The happy, clear-sighted States are the 
small ones; but they live precariously 
among monsters; their safety, even 
while they are safe, is artificial; and 
sooner or later they will be absorbed, 
unless we can unthink the rivalry of 
the Great Powers. But if we can do 
that, then nations once again will be 
real; for national units will tend to 
become small and manageable. It 
will not be a spiritless, cosmopolitan 
world; but a world of men and women 
not sacrificed to abstractions, and 
forming national units by choice and 
no longer from fear. 

We say “if we unthink the rivalry 
of Great Powers,” because that rivalry 
is a matter of thought, an idea, and 
an obsolete idea. That we know now in 
this war. We are fighting not as a 
number of Great Powers leagued 
together against rival Powers, but as 
the will and conscience of the world; 
and must that will and conscience 
cease to act as soon as peace is de- 
clared? Law and order came about 
among grimitive peoples because men 
did not combine merely against some 
one man whose strength and greed 
made him dangerous to all, because 
the combination lasted after they had 
abated the nuisance, and the mass of 
men gave their continuing consent to 
it. So we can rise above our present 
savage anarchy among nations to a 
state of law and order only if our 
combination, having come about under 
pressure of danger and to abate a 
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nuisance, continues when the nuisance 
is abated, if it grows from an alliance 
into a world league of peace. But that 
it cannot do if after peace it remains a 
combination against Germany, if no 
hope is offered to Germany of entering 
it except. at the price of utter humilia- 
tion. For one thing, our latest Ally 
would never remain in an alliance 
against Germany; for another, Ger- 
many would intrigue incessantly to 
detach members from the alliance; 
and some day she would succeed. 
And that is why the entry of America 
into the war gives us a hope we have 
never had before. She has made the 
character of the alliance clear to all; 
she has given it the prestige of a world 
union; and she, moce than all the rest 
of us, can aim at a peace in which it 
will keep that prestige. Not that she 
is necessarily wiser or better than we 
are, but that she has not suffered the 
wrongs of France, or Belgium, or even 
of ourselves. A French nationalist 
newspaper lately said that hatred for 
the whole of Germany was a necessary 
and legitimate feeling. ‘Granted a 
German Revolution, granted a Ger- 
man Republic, will that undo their 
crimes, avenge our dead, rebuild 
our villages? You would fraternize 
with their republic? You are mad.” 
So the Germans said when Napoleon 
was conquered. And now they are 
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the criminals and vengeance is to 
be taken on them. But will vengeance 
undo their crimes or bring the dead 
to life again? It is not for us, still less 
is it for the Americans, to preach to the 
French. But, in gratitude to them, we 
must think of the future of the world 
rather than of their vengeance. What 
we need now is a world in which the 
genius of France will be able to flower 
again after all her sufferings and as it 
has never flowered before, in which 
even her enemies will learn to see that 
genius, how beautiful it is; and that 
they would never do if their eyes were 
blinded by her revenge. But we do not 
believe that she desires revenge, for 
all her sorrow and her wrongs. Rather 
her spirit is the spirit of those words 
which William Morris spoke over the 
grave of a boy who had been killed in 
the riots of Bloody Sunday :— 


Our friend who lies here has had a 
hard life and met with a hard death; 
and, if society had been differently 
constituted, his life might have been a 
delightful, a beautiful, and a happy 
one. It is our business to begin to 
organize for the purpose of seeing that 
such things shall not happen; to try 
to make this earth a beautiful and 
happy place. 


That is the spirit in which we must 
end the war and begin the peace. 








Universal curiosity as well as uni- 
versal sympathy will go out to the 
statesmen to whom has been entrusted 
the formidable task of rebuilding the 
Russian Commonwealth. Will they be 
equal to their Herculean labors and 
especially to the labor of cleansing 
the Augean stables of a Germanized 
Bureaucracy and of organizing vic- 
tory? Will they be able to steer a 
middle course between the champions 
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of reaction and of a counter-revolu- 
tion and the champions of pacifist 
Socialism? Will they not be swept 
away by the coming storm? Will they 
not be oyerthrown by the _ ultra- 
revolutionary Club, the committee of 
workingmen and soldiers which has 
taken the place of the defunct Duma 
and which is already enthroned night 
and day in the Taurida Place. What 
is their past, and does their past throw 












any light on the policy and the 
methods which they may be expected 
to pursue? 

1. The Prime Minister and Home 
Secretary, Prince Lvov, is the one 
man most closely identified with the 
movement in favor of local self- 
government, and also the man who 
has done most to organize war work 
in the provinces. The choice of Prince 
Lvov, is, therefore, the most con- 
vineing proof that the revolution 
means, primarily, a more vigorous 
prosecution of the War. A country 
magnate, enormously rich, a descend- 
ant of the Rurik Dynasty, a man of 
high principle and sterling character, 
a member of a previous Duma, for 
several years Mayor-elect of Moscow, 
Lvov is the indefatigable President 
of the Union of all the Russian Zem- 
stvos, or County Councils, which was 
founded in August 1914 and which 
has done so much for the equipment 
apd munitioning of the Armies. Be- 
cause the Government consistently 
hampered the activity of the Zem- 
stvos, Prince Lvov, from the begin- 
ning took a strong position against it, 
and the Congress of the Zemstvos 
over which he presided, repeatedly 
and openly opposed the dominant 
autocracy. Prince Lvov was en- 
trusted with the duty of handing 
personally to the Tsar one of the 
resolutions of the Congress of Moscow. 
But the Tsar refused to receive the 
Deputation. When in September, 
1915, the Government betrayed a 
total incapacity to protect the country 
and evoked a storm of opposition 
through its internal measures, the 
choice of the Parliamentary circles 
fell on the Prince, who submitted to 
the Emperor a list of new Ministers 
composed mainly of members of the 
Duma. 

2. Only second in importance and 
even better known outside Russia, 
Paul Miliukov, the leader of the 
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Cadets, or Constitutional Democrats, 
(C. D.s’) and the new Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Miliukov, has been 
for twenty years the central figure of 
Russian Opposition politics. He has 
had a very checkered career. He was 
Professor of Sociology in the Univer- 
sity of Sofia, and at one time was a 
strong pro-Bulgarian. He lectured 
repeatedly in Chicago, in Paris and in 
London. In 1905, just released from 
prison, he took a leading part in the 
abortive Revolution. Although a 
great scholar, holding in Russia very 
much the same position which Lam- 
precht held in Germany, he is a man 
of combative and heroic temperament. 
It was his speech of February which 
secured the dismissal of Sturmer. In 
his foreign policy he is a strong Im- 
perialist and as such has already been 
repudiated by hi. colleagues. 

3. The Minister of Justice, Kerenski, 
completes the Triumvirate of the 
Executive. Kerenski is the only Mem- 
ber chosen from the Labor Party. 
Although a Cabinet Minister, he 
retains his position as Vice-President 
of the committee of workingmen and 
soldiers which has been constituted to 
supervise and to control the Executive. 
He is a young advocate (born in 1882), 
and one of the most eloquent speakers 
of the House. One of his first measures 
has been the abolition of the death 
penalty and it may be largely due to 
him that so far no excesses have 
soiled the banner of the Revolution. 
To conciliate the peasantry, he has 
already committed the Government 
to a colossal policy of land expropria- 
tion. He is the spokesman of the Ex- 
treme Parties, is an ardent Republican 
and a consistent anti-Imperialist. The 
future course of the Revolution will. 
therefore, largely depend on the re- 
straining influence which he may 
exert on his followers and on the 
Circassian and Jewish Triumvirate 
(Tcheidze, Djengueli and Skobelev). 
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4. The Minister of Education, Pro- 
fessor’ Manuilov is a non-Parliamen- 
tarian and a distinguished economist. 
Like Miliukov, he represents the 
Universities, which for the last twenty 
years have been centers of opposition 
and hotbeds of Revolution. In 1911 
his reactionary predecessor, Kasso, 
the wrecker of the Russian schools, 
deprived Manuilov both of his Chair 
and of the Rectorship of the Uni- 
versity. More than a hundred teachers 
voluntarily followed their Rector in 
his retreat, and a menacing student 
movement shook all the higher 
institutions of the Empire. 

5. The Minister of roads and rail- 
ways, Nekrasov, is another represen- 
tative of the Universities. A Profes- 
sor of Railway organization in the 
Technical Institute of Tomsk, Siberia, 
and a convener of the Railway Com- 
mission of the Duma, he is no doubt 
the one man best qualified to re- 
organize the transport services and to 
put an end to the awful chaos which 
has been mainly responsible for the 
famine and the rise in prices. Nekra- 
sov belongs to the Left Wing of the 
Cadet or Radical Party. He, too, is 
still a young man and he is one of the 
most sympathetic personalities of the 
Russian Parliament. 

6. Alexander Gutchkov (not to be 
confused with his brother, Nicolas 
Gutchkov, a former Mayor of Moscow) 
is the Leader of the Party of Octo- 
brists or Constitutional Liberals, who 
had accepted the Tsar’s Manifesto 
of October, 1905, and who would 
have been satisfied before the Revolu- 
tion with a minimum of parliamentary 
control. He was President of the Thira 
Duma and of the Army Commission 
elected by that body,, He is at, present 
a Member of the Council of the Empire 
and he is the soul of the reorganization 
of the Munitions services. He has 


been for many year, in the front rank of 


Russian statesmen and declined the 
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offer of Witte to enter his first con- 
stitutional Cabinet. A wealthy manu- 
facturer, the grandson of a serf, and 
a non-Conformist, he combines mod- 
erate principles with unflinching cour- 
age. He was the first to denounce the 
treasonable practices of the War 
Secretary, Sukhomlinov and his fa- 
vorite spy Colonel Miassoiedov, the 
honored guest of the Kaiser at Romin- 
ten. He has fought several duels, his 
last encounter being with Miassoiedov. 

The interest which attaches to his 
appointment to the Ministry is that 
whereas for the last hundred years, 
even in times of peace, every War 
Secretary was invariably a general, 
now, even in war time, a civilian has 
been called to the War Office. But if 
Gutchkov does not belong to the 
Army, he has been a brilliant organizer 
of the Red Cross in no less than three 
campaigns: in the Boer War, in the 
Russo-Japanese War, and at the 
beginning of the present War. As 
Member and President of the Third 
Duma, he devoted a great deal of 
attention to the equipment of the 
Army. 

7. One of the most useful Members 
of the new Government is, Andrej 
Shingarev, Minister of Agriculture. 
Last year he».was entertained in 
Edinburgh as a delegate of the Duma 
by the Town Council, and I had 
several .opportunities of discussing 
with him the political situation. Shin- 
garev, a medical man by profession, 
has assumed the formidable task of 
reorganizing the food supplies of the 
Empire and of carrying through those 
agrarian reforms with the success of 
which the destinies of the new Govern- 
ment will probably be bound up He 
is.a tremendous worker and an expert 
not only on the Land Question but in 
Financial and Military questions. He 
was President of the Commission to the 
Army and he is perhaps the clearest 
business head of the new administration. 
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8. The Controller of the Empire, 
Godniev, represents, like Kerenski, 
the lawyer elemeni. He is one of the 
leaders of the Left Wing of the Party 
of Octobrists and unlike his colleagues, 
who are mostly Agnostics and who 
have broken with the Church, he is a 
loyal Orthodox believer. But he has 
been a consistent opponent of the 
ecclesiastic bureaucracy and as an 
expert on Russian Church Law he has 
persistently denounced the violations 
of the Canon Law and the Holy 
Synod. 

9. Two well-known business men 
complete the Cabinet. The Minister 
of Trade and Industry, Konovalov, 
is an industrial magnate. He represents 
the claims of the growing Russian 
Industrial Classes against the feudal 
régime. He has already done good 
work in the organization of the War 
Industries. 

10. The second business Member of 
the Cabinet is the little Russian, 
Terestchenko, Minister of Finance. 
He is a sugar magnate from Southern 
Russia. He presided over the Com- 
mittee of War Industries in Kiev. He 
never was a politician, and it is all 
the more to his credit that he has 


accepted the unenviable task of evolv- 
The New Witness. " 


The American Navy. 


ing order out of the present financial 


-chaos. 


Amongst the ten members of the 
Government, if we classify them by 
class and profession, there is one Prince, 
one land-owner, three University pro- 
fessors, one medical man, two lawyers 
and two captains of industry. Or if we 
classify them by parties, four are 
Cadets, one Progressist, two are Octo- 
brists, two non-Party men and one a 
Labor Member. One need not be a 
prophet to anticipate that the weakness 
of the Labor element may also prove 
the weakness of the Cabinet. It is easy 
to foresee that before many weeks 
are over, the Extreme Section of the 
Revolutionary Movement will demand 
a much stronger representation in the 
Cabinet. Indeed, the whole future of 
constitutional government will largely 
depend on the question whether the 
bourgeois members, the Princes and 
Professors and Industrial magnates 
will be able to co-operate with the 
Socialist members. The election of the 
constituent Assembly will provide an 
answer. It is only to be hoped that 
when the new Constituent Assembly 
meets, the most urgent work of 
cleansing the War Services will already 
be accomplished. 

Charles Sarolea. 





THE AMERICAN NAVY. 


The long protracted tension between 
the United States and Germany has 
led at length to war. The part hence- 
forth to be played by the American 
navy cannot but be of poignant interest 
and supreme importance to the Allies. 

Students of past wars in which that 
navy has been engaged will base their 
forecast of what is likely to happen 
mainly upon the astonishing maritime 
genius and versatility of the national 
character. Witness the American 
naval operations throughout the Civil 


War, that struggle for national unity 
scarcely less titanic than the one in 
which America is about to engage to- 
day. In the fateful years 1860-1864, 
on the tossing floor of the Western At- 
lantic, amid the tangled creeks and 
sand bars of the Gulf and the Florida 
Keys and along the thousands of miles 
of the great rivers intersecting the 
States were evolved in earliest form 
almost all the types which now figure 
in modern naval material. 

When in 1860 war broke out the 
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Federal and Confederate navies con- 
fronted one another in wooden ships 
with auxiliary sail-power. Before the 
struggle ended the turret-ship (Moni- 
tor), the armor-clad, the mine and the 
submarine had begun to play their 
part. The building of the Federal 
‘“‘Ninety-Day Gun-Boats’”’ reads like a 
romance even in these days of rapid 
ship-building.. We are told that when 
the order was given to lay their keels 
the timber for the hulls still stood un- 
cut in New England forests. Com- 
pleted three months later, the vessels 
did useful service, and their construc- 
tion remains to the preseni hour a 
striking tribute to American powers 
of industrial organization. 

If such things could be done with 
the limited industrial resources then 
available, what may not be achieved 
by the industrial Titans in America 
toaay? Already for 21% years past her 
shipyards have been busy, her fac- 
tories and steel works humming, their 
activities specializing more and more 
in a warlike output. The writer has 
before him a photograph from the cur- 
rent number of the Scientific American, 
showing a batch of 11 naval patrol 
vessels, broadside on to the water, just 
completed, and waiting to be Jaunched 
(the whole batch) in one single opera- 
sion. The picture conveys an idea of 
the capacity and Napoleonic grip with 
which the captains of American indus- 
try are harnessing the latest mechan- 
ical and metallurgical resources of 
their country to the chariot-whcels of 
war. 

So far as can be judged, tne race of 
American seamen, in spite of recent 
admixtures of foreign blood, still retain 
something of the old Viking strain, 
With its indefinable but priceless “flair” 
for sea warfare. 

The education and competence of 
staff and flag officers is unquestion- 
able, and may be gauged by the fact 
that Captain Mahan, the greatest ex- 
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ponent of naval strategy that the world 
has ever yet seen, received his training 
in the United States Navy half a cen- 
tury ago. The Spanish-American War 
tested the Unived States Fleet and 
maritime organization, and gave to 
officers and men modern war experi- 
ence which will assuredly now be 
turned to good account. 

But if we pass from these broad 
considerations to the material equip- 
ments without which effective action 
cannot be taken, it must be admitted 
that the naval resources of the United 
States for immediate action are not so 
great as might be wished. As com- 
pared with Germany her Fleet is un- 
questionably inferior in numbers. The 
proportion in Dreadnoughts is roughly 
as Zto 3. It is fortunate that between 
America ana her new foe stands today 
the sure shield of British battle squad- 
rons, giving to our American kinsfolk 
the double assurance that under no 
circumstances can their coasts be rav- 
aged, and that time will be given them 
to develop their immense resources 
and forge additional weapons commen- 
surate to their enormous potential 
strength. 

The new naval program voted last 
September provides for the laying 
down in 1917-18-19 of ten Dread- 
noughts, six battle cruisers, ten scout 
cruisers, fifty destroyers, nine fleet 
submarines, and fifty-eight coastal 
submarines. Of these the only vessels 
likely to be ready before the end of the 
present year will be a proportion of the 
destroyers and perhaps some scout 
cruisers. The original intention was to 
lay down only 20 destroyers and four 
scout cruisers in the current year, but 
it. may probably now be decided to 
hurry forward the completion of the 
entire 50 destroyers and as many of 
the scouts as possible. 

A sober, loyal and steadfast Naval 
Executive such as that of the United 
States today will assuredly carry out 
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both in letter and spirit the directions 
of the President, as indicated in his 
recent speech to Congress. ‘‘Equip 
the navy fully, especially for hunting 
submarines.’’ The task narrows down 
in last analysis to the tedious and tire- 
some one of capturing or destroying 
the U boats and their pestilent auxil- 
iaries with the piratical German cor- 
sairs. The best means of conducting 
this highly specialized form of sea- 
fighting is indeed the master problem 
for all the Allies. 

One obvious—though only partial 
—solution is to cover the seas with 
numbers of surface patrol craft, each 
armed with one or more guns. Expe- 
rience shows that the mere fact that a 
vessel is armed acts as a salutary warn- 
ing. The U boat seldom shows her 
hull on the surface if her prey is thus 
armed. Prudence impels her to re- 
main submerged save for the periscope, 
and she must therefore resort to a 
ehance shot with her torpedo, which, 
as often as not, goes wide of its prey, 
leaving a shuddering but harmless 
white line of air bubbles to mark its 
track. This, if the vessel is merely 
an armed merchant ship, ends the mat- 
ter; she steams away full speed rejoic- 
ing in her escape. But for anti-sub- 
marine patrol vessels, true warships, 
something more now happens. Ad- 
vancing full speed in the direction from 
whence the tell-tale line of bubbles 
came, they may hope to detect a peri- 
scope or better still a low dark outline 
of a conning tower, like a half-tide 
rock. In such a ease the fate of 
the U boat is likely to be speedily 
decided. 

But anti-submarine patrol craft 
must be of as small dimensions as is 
compatible with good sea-keeping 
qualities. The service is too dangerous 
to warrant the employment of large, 
valuable units. Limited dimensions 
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mean limited fuel capacity and re. 
stricted radius of action. The ques- 
tion therefore of naval bases on which 
her squadrons of patrolling vessels can 
be based will doubtless occupy the 
attention of the American naval staff. 

Wise men have foreseen in a federa- 
tion of the English-speaking peoples a 
definite step towards the millennium, 
since a federation so strong and benefi- 
cent could and probably would cause 
wars to cease in all lands. This pros- 
pect—a lodestar of past generations— 
is peculiarly alluring to the war-worn 
nations today. But wise men tell us 
too that, if the seed of Anglo-American 
reunion is ever to fructify, it must be 
received, not into the arid ground of 
any mere conventional alliance, but 
into receptive soil such as is found only 
in the hearts of freemen. The growth 
cannot be forced. Any attempt to 
accelerate it by the mere fervor of 
men’s hopes and prayers is predestined 
to failure; such blessed consummations 
come not by observation, neither can 
they be hurried by any system of in- 
tensive culture known to politicians. 

The excuse for alluding to this re- 
mote but splendid vision in an article 
on naval technique is precisely because 
—as. competent authorities on both 
sides of the Atlantic are now and have 
been for many years agreed—the best 
hope of Anglo-American reunion lies 
in some great united naval effort in a 
noble cause. Captain Mahan, writing 
as long ago as 1894 to record his sober 
scepticism as to the possibility of any 
rapid fruition of the idea of Anglo- 
American reunion, yet pronounces his 
conviction that it would be to ‘‘the 
interest of Great Britain and the 
United States and to the benefit of the 
world if the two nations acted together 
cordially on the seas.’’ This surely is 
precisely what seems about to happen 
today. 
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MAB DREAMS OF MAY. 


The day-dim torches of chestnut trees 
stand dreamily, dreamily; 

In myriad jewels of glad young 
green, smooth black are the 
broad beech boles; 

The fragrant foam of the cherry trees 
hangs creamily, creamily, 

And the purpling lilacs and the 
blackthorn brakes are singing 

‘ with all their souls! 


The pinky petals of lady’s-smocks peer 
maidenly, maidenly; 

Meadow-sweet, donning her fra- 
grant lace, is daintiest friend of 
the breeze; _ 

Hyacinths wild, blue-misting the woods 
hang ladenly, ladenly, 

And tiniest bird’s-eye burns deep 
blue in thickets of tall grass 
trees! 

Punch. 


Daylong I lie, daylong I dream, swung 
swooningly, swooningly, 

In an old-time tulip of flaming gold, 
red-flaunted and streaked with 
green, 

While song of the birds,of water and bees 
comes crooningly, crooningly, 

And Summer brings me her swift 
mad months with scent and 
color and sheen. 

Winter is gone, I ween, 
As it had never been! 


Dance! dance! Delicately dance! 
Revel with the delicatest stamp and 
go! 
Dance! dance! Circle and advance, 
Curtsey, twirl about, 
Shatter the dew and whirl about, 
Stamp upon the moonbeams—heel 
and toe! 





‘IN TARA’S HALLS. 


Ireland, it appears, must be ‘‘set- 
tled’’ in the name of Democracy, and to 
quieten the still uneasy conscience of 
the United States. Despite his most 
righteous cause President Wilson had 
his difficulties, which, we now gather 
from the Washington Correspondent 
of the Daily Mail, were in the main 
two. The ‘Tsardom’”’ in Russia was 
one and the British treatment of Ire- 
land another. Now that one of these 
obstacles has disappeared it only re- 
quires the disappearance of the other, 
we are told, to win for the Allies the 
moral approval of the United States. 
And further to tempt us, the Times 
has several columns of opinions from 
eminent American citizens of all shades 
of opinion, from Mr. Roosevelt to 
Cardinal Gibbons, but all uniting in 
support of the position that American 
sentiment desires—if it does not 


demand—self-government for Ireland. 
Now we can quite understand Ameri- 
can enthusiasm for the Irish as a 
governing class and their gratitude to 
the Irish for all they have done for 
American democracy, yet we adhere 
modestly but firmly to our opinion 
that the government of Ireland is a 
British question, for which the United 
Kingdom has the entire responsibility, 
and of which it must have the entire 
control. 

But in considering these friendly 
admonitions, it is important to remem- 
ber that while the voice is the voice of 
America the hand is the hand of Lord 
Northcliffe. Such interviews may be 
had at any time by the enterprising 
journalist. They are always on tap 
when required, and the really interest- 
ing question is why they are required 
now. After all, the United States are 
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in the war, so that we may suppose 
their national conscience to be satis- 
fied. We do not know if we are in any 
way helped in the solution of this 
puzzle by the Daily Express, which 
by the high standard it sets in journal- 
ism forms what might almost be called 
the missing link between us and 
America. Yesterday our excellent 
contemporary devoted an even more 
than usually profound leading article 
to the text “Settle Ireland and Win 
the War.” According to this authority, 
“Tt must be settled’”—a demand 
which is repeated four times in large 
black type. If the Parliament Act 
only applied to leading articles we 
suppose a settlement might thus be 
reached. As it is, these repetitions do 
not carry us very far. For the obstinate 
fact is, as has been shown many times, 
that any settlement which is likely to 
satisfy one part of Ireland is certain 
to set the other in a blaze. But our 
contemporary not only says “it must 
be settled’: it demands that the 
Government “appoint a Manager of a 
Settlement.’”’ This Settlement Con- 
troller, as we might call him for short, 
is to be “a man outside the political 
circle,” and there is to be a “binding 
pledge’’ that ‘whatever settlement he 
sueceeds in bringing about shall be 
accepted.’’ Will our readers guess who 
is the Settlement Controller? They 
give it up. Here it is: we spare them the 
large type: “‘Such a man, in our view, 
is to be found in the person of Lord 
Northcliffe.’ And his success is the 
more likely, not only on account of his 
eminent qualifications, but because 
the Irish question “has now been 
reduced to a matter of acres and per- 
centages” and “is all a matter of 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee.”” In 
these circumstances, the democratic 
method of establishing a Democracy 
. upon the decision of one man, from 
whom there is to be no appeal, can 
hardly fail of success. 


For our part, we willingly recognize 
that Lord Northcliffe’s recent contribu- 
tion to the Irish question was marked 
by shrewdness and good sense. He pro- 
posed, if we remember, that Ireland 
should be made prosperous by the 
establishment and development of her 
industries and her natural resources. 
That is a settlement which any man 
can understand, but which the poli- 
ticians have entirely overlooked. The 
Nationalist Party, indeed, have used 
every endeavor to depress and destroy 
the industries of Ireland by supporting 
the cause of Free Trade in the teeth of 
Irish interests. Lord Northcliffe saw, 
as most people not obfuscated by 
politics see, that the discontent in 
Ireland has very little to do with the 
constitutional question and a very 
great deal to do with the industrial 
question. Ireland’s industries have 
been neglected; her agriculture has 
been betrayed to the foreigner; in con- 
sequence the Irish population has 
declined; those who emigrated carried 
bitter memories with them, and those 
who remain are discontented. But this 
bitterness and this discontent would 
still be there under Home Rule, since, 
as we have said, its origin, and there- 
fore its cure, are not political but 
economic. If Ireland were to obtain 
Home Rule, but were still denied—as 
she would be denied—complete fiscal 
liberty, the discontent and the bitter- 
ness would find vent in agitating for a 
fresh measure of autonomy, and 
would not be allayed until complete 
separation was granted. And then it 
would not be allayed, for, as it is 
obvious that Ireland could not prosper 
under an economic system separate 
from, and hostile to, that of Great 
Britain, Ireland’s economic condition 
would continue tobe bad. The first 
step, then, in allaying Irish discontent 
is to give Ireland protection for her 
industries and a preference in the 
British market. These advantages 
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could only be given to Ireland as part 
of a British fiscal unit. Being granted, 
the consequent development of Irish 
agriculture and industry would inspire 
Ireland with new hope and new life, 
and she would at the same time 
perceive the advantages of being a 
constituent part of the United King- 
dom. ‘Where a man’s treasure is 
there shall his heart be also”’ is a saying 
which no doubt applies with particular 
force to the race for whom it was 
originally written; yet it is a proverb 
of wide application and might hold 
good even of the Irish, who are by no 
means so unpractical as they give 
themselves out to be. If the economic 
wrong were thus righted the political 
problem would no longer present the 
same difficulties, for it is always pos- 
sible to deal’ with people who have 
dined. We have no doubt that a few 
soulful Celts would resent such a 
settlement as an insult to their wild 
and fiery dreams of an aboriginal 
Republic, tempered by the Clan 
The London Post. 


system. But such people fortunately 
are in a minority even in Ireland. And 
the average Irishman would be grate- 
ful for a change from the barren 
politics of which he, in common with 
the rest of the world, must by this time 
be heartily sick. But, short of such a 
settlement, we can see no hope even 
from Lord Northcliffe. There are two 
problems which have been given up by 
men of sense, but still attract fools— 
Home Rule for Ireland and Per- 
petual Motion. They have both in the 
past engaged the attention and ab- 
sorbed the activities of very clever 
men. And the history of both prob- 
lems is strewn with the wrecks of 
human hopes and promising careers. 
Do not let us go further upon an im- 
possible quest, nor lay Lord North- 
cliffe as a smoking sacrifice upon an 
altar already heaped with carcasses. 
Let us frankly admit that the task is 
impossible, and set to work upon 
something which gives fair promise of 
practical results. 





AMERICA AND FREEDOM. 


It may be frankly admitted that a 
considerable number of British people 
have viewed with some impatience the 
slowness of the United States to make 
up its mind; and President Wilson’s 
masterly statesmanship has been in- 
terpreted as inactivity, vacillation, or 
dilettantism. 

The reason is not far to seek: the 
people of this country have little 
knowledge of America and its prob- 
lems. A republic of a hundred million 
inhabitants of divers races, including 
large numbers of citizens who once 
owed allegiance to the various States 
in|Europe now at war with each other, 
and still larger numbers whose fathers 
and grandfathers emigrated from Ger- 
many, Russia, Austria-Hungary, Italy, 
and the Balkan States, can hardly be 


expected to enter upon a war lightly. 
Moreover, it must be.remembered that 
the United States is a new country, 
bending all its energies to the immedi- 
ate and pressing problems of a young 
State.. The real center of gravity of 
the United States is not the Eastern 
seaboard which looks out across the 
Atlantic towards Europe, but the great 
Middle West, which is intent upon 
road-making, school-building, and all 
the hundred and one tasks of develop- 
ment upon which its prosperity and 
its future depend. Again, America has 
been far removed from the turmoil of 
‘European politics; its citizens for the 
most part have been even less inter- 
ested in international politics—and less 
conversant with them—than the peo- 
ple of Britain. The history textbooks 
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from which the present generation of 
United States citizens drew their in- 
formation were not of a sort to raise 
much enthusiasm for foreign affairs, 
or calculated to improve the relations 
between Britain and America. 

It would not be surprising if a demo- 
cratic republic, deeply preoccupied 
with its own affairs, should regard a 
European War, as Mr. Lloyd George 
said, as something in the nature of a 
dynastic squabble. The War must 
have seemed distant to them, an echo 
hardly heard amid the activities of a 
people feverishly engaged upon the 
development of its vast natural re- 
sources. Not only was the War dis- 
tant, but it was an outrageous dis- 
turbance of the peace, and the people 
of the United States are above all 
things pacific. Whilst they have not 
logically worked out the responsibil- 
ities which a democratic State must 
undertake in the world, they have in- 
stinctively reached the conclusion that 
democracy and militarism, democracy 
and war, are impossible bedfellows. 

It is a great testimony to President 
Wilson’s statesmanship that he held 
his hand until this pacific republic of 
many races was convinced of the ne- 
cessity for war. The entry of one after 
another State into. the War may be 
explained by the cynically’ minded on 
grounds of self-interest; America’s in- 
tervention must be counted, in Mr. 
Asquith’s words, as ‘“‘one of ‘the most 
disinterested acts in history.’’ Presi- 
dent Wilson has stated American -aims 
in unequivocal language: ‘‘We have 
no selfish ends to serve. We desire no 
conquests and no dominion. We seek 
no indemnities for ourselves, and no 
material compensation for sacrifices 
we shall freely make. We are but one 
of the champions of the rights of man- 
kind, and shall be satisfied when those 
rights are as secure as fact and the 
freedom of nations can make them.”’ 
There can be little doubt that the en- 





try of America into the War will pre- 
vent the objects of the War as defined 
by Mr. Asquith and Viscount Grey 
from being lost to sight in the actual 
work of prosecuting it. Further, the 
same idealism of President Wilson will 
be a powerful force when the War is 
ended. We shall all echo the words of 
the Prime Minister when he rejoiced 
in the knowledge that America will be 
“at the conference table when the 
terms of peace are being discussed.”’ 

The speeches of President Wilson 
are well worth careful study for their 
clear statement of American ideals anda 
policy. It is certain that the United 
States of America has now defi- 
nitely and permanently entered the 
arena of world politics. The era of 
transatlantic isolation began to draw 
to a close when she became possessed 
of foreign territories; it is now at an 
end. Her interests are human inter- 
ests; even the Western Hemisphere is 
not a self-contained entity which can 
cut itself adrift from the Eastern Hem- 
isphere. America’s new réle as a fully 
fledged world Power will bring a new 
force into play in the sphere of inter- 
national relationsy~ 

The United States is no Britain be- 
yond the seas, as it was in the days of 
the early settlers. It is a new type of 
State where a thousand elements, dif- 
fering in race and origin and outlook, 
have been fused by the working of free 
institutions into a single Commor- 
wealth. It has, therefore, its own 
contribution to make to civilization, 
and its own problems to face in the 
world. Yet the basis of: its corporate 
life, the principles behind its institu- 
tions and its laws, the ideals which it 
is endeavoring to realize, are funda- 
mentally identical with those of the 
British Commonwealth. The turn of 
events has flung into a new comrade- 
ship the American federation of States 
and the British Commonwealth of 
nations. From this close association 
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in the service of a common ideal, the 
spiritual kinship will be immeasurably 
strengthened. Inevitably, the bonds 


of friendship will be drawn closer, and - 


the world will pechaps witness, not a 
political alliance of the old kind, but a 
definite understanding to safeguara 
liberty and jusiice. 

But American participation in the 
War will not merely bring the United 
States and Britain into more intimate 
relations; it will render the discussion 
of “a league of honor’’ inevitable. The 
Allied Powers have declared their ad- 
hesion to the principle of a league of 
nations. President Wilson in _ his 
speeches during the War has claimd 
it in eloquent language as an ideal 
close to the heart of the American 
people. America, therefore, will be a 
powerful addition to the body of opin- 
ion seeking to establish a league of this 
kind. Dr. Woodrow Wilson has suc- 
cinetly stated its scope in words which 
will rally new support to the move- 
ment: “A steadfast concert for peace 
can never be maintained except by the 
partnership of democratic nations. No 
autocratic Government could be trust- 
ed to keep faith within it or observe 
its covenants. There must be a league 
of honor and partnership of opinion.”’ 
Will the American people believe that 
intervention in the War has been jus- 
tified unless they see a league of na- 
tions realized and the principles of 
right and justice vindicated? There 
ean be no shadow of doubt about the 

The Athenaeum. , 


answer. The entry of America into 
the War has converted ‘a league of 
honor” from a probability to a 
certainty. 

Mr. Lloyd George recently said that 
“the advent of the United States into 
this War gives the final stamp and seal 
to the character of the conflict’’; it is 
equally true that it gives “the final 
stamp and seal’’ to the character of 
the international order which will be 
built upon the ruins of the past. It is 
no blind accident which has brought 
together the democratic peoples of the 
earth as comrades in arms, and no 
mere chance which in the midst of a 
great war has led the Russian people 
to overthrow autocracy. The demo- 
cratic peoples are engaged in a struggle 
to preserve the supremacy of their 
principles in the world. The War can 
but clear the ground; liberty and jus- 
tice will be’ won for mankind only when 
they are enshrined in a partnership of 
free nations. This is fully recognized 
by President Wilson when he says: 
‘We shall fight . . . for the universal 
dominion of right by such a concert of 
free peoples as will bring peace and 
safety to all nations, and make the 
world itself at last free.’’ 

It is with this vow upon her lips that 
America takes up the sword, making 
doubly secure: the coming of the new 
freedom, and heartening with a noble 
message of hope and inspiration those 
upon; whom the War has laid heavy 
burdens. 





MR. BALFOUR’S MISSION. 


One of the very best things that the 
present Ministry have done is the 
selection of Mr::Bailfour to conduct a 
Mission to the United States. The 
other members of the Mission seem to 
have been equally well selected for 
the purposes probably in view, but Mr. 


Balfour necessarily stands apart. His 
long record as a leading politician, his 
growing years, and his personal dignity 
give him a reputation throughout the 
English-speaking world that is pos- 
sessed by few Englishmen or Scots- 
men. The Americans, we are glad to 
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say, have not been slow to appreciate 
the honor done them by his selection. 
The news from Washington shows 
that he and the members of his Mis- 
sion have been welcomed with the ut- 
most enthusiasm, and that great hopes 
are entertained of the practical results 
which will be secured by his visit. 
It is worth while to add, that Mr. 
Balfour has long been keenly alive 
to the importance of establishing a 
close and friendly relationship be- 
tween the United States and the United 
Kingdom. He has always regarded 
such a relationship as one of the ob- 
jects most to be striven for on both 
sides of the Atlantic. By good fortune, 
as it happens, the present occupant of 
the White House is a man of a philo- 
sophic temperament of mind more or 
less akin to that of Mr. Balfour him- 
self, and the personal sympathy be- 
tween these two spokesmen of their 
respective nations will undoubtedly 
facilitate the particular work which 
they have in hand. 

Very wisely, Mr. Balfourc’s first 
communication to the American Press 
took the form of a warning to Ameri- 
cans not to anticipate that the war 
upon which they have entered is 
going to be a holiday jaunt. In the 
case of the Boer War we blundered 
badly in assuming that it would be a 
“three months’ pienic.”” Many of us 
equally blundered when the present 
war began in hoping chat it might be 
over by the first Christmas. We have 
learned our lesson now, and it is well 
that we should pass on our experience 
to our new Allies. It is easier to enter 
into war than to get out of it. Hap- 
pily, there is every sign that the 
Americans generally appreciate to the 
full the magnitude of the task they 
have undertaken. They have begun at 
once to organize compulsory military 
service in order that they may have a 
large Army trained to throw into the 
field at the later stages of the war. But 


they are not content with making this 
preparation for future—or for possible 
future—needs. They have begun with 
characteristic energy to deal instantly 
with the immediate situation. They 
have grasped the fact that the most 
important help which they can render 
to the Allies at the present: moment is 
to increase the number of cargo- 
carrying vessels. Orders have already 
been given for the building of a large 
number of new ships as rapidly as 
possible. The other direction in which 
immediate assistance is possible is in 
the matter of finance, and the presence 
of Lord Cunliffe as a member of Mr. 
Balfour’s Mission is important in 
view of the financial discussions which 
have already borne fruit in a loan of 
£40,000,000. 

In addition, the Americans can give 
very valuable help in increasing the 
stringency of the blockade of Germany. 
This is a matter which is already 
being discussed in the United States. 
It is proposed to prohibit the export of 
foodstuffs to all countries not forming 
part of the Grand Alliance. Such a 
measure would undoubtedly make it 
more difficult for the neutral countries 
adjoining Germany to act as providers 
for her. There is, of course, no desire 
on our part to starve the inhabitants 
of neutral countries; but we have to 
face the fact that Holland and Den- 
mark, and, to a lesser degree, Norway 
and Sweden, do provide foodstuffs for 
Germany. It is certain that as long as 
they continue to import on a consider- 
able scaie from the outer world, so 
long will they have the means of 
sending surplus food to our enemies. 
If they are deprived of the power of 
importing, they will be compelled to 
live upon their own resources and will 
have nothing over .to send to Germany, 
In pressing this point we do not for a 
moment wish to hold a pistol at the 
heads of the neutrals in order to com- 
pel them to declare themselves on our 
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side. Denmark and Holland would 
commit no breach of neutrality if they 
were to refuse to supply foodstuffs to 
either belligerent. We should suffer to 
some extent by the loss of certain foods 
which we are importing from these 
countries; but our enemies would suf- 
fer at least as much, and as their need 
is greater than ours there would be a 
net gain to our side, without any 
technical breach of neutrality on the 
part of nations whose geographical 
situation makes it imperative that they 
should remain neutral until the military 
situation becomes clearer. 

These are directions in which the 
intervention of the United States adds 
immediately to the strength of the 
Entente Powers, and thus helps to 
bring the end of the war nearer. But 
there is another effect produced from 
which we may see practical results in a 
very few weeks’ time. Already the 
example of the United States has 
affected in a definite direction Brazil, 
and is affecting the Argentine and other 
South American Republics. That these 
great States with comparatively small 
populations will take any military part 
in the war is improbable, but by 
ceasing to be neutrals they do un- 
doubtedly inflict some damage upon 
Germany. German ships interned in 
South American ports will presumably 
be rendered available for the ‘com- 
merce of the Allied Powers; while the 
interruption of commerce between 
these countries and Germany will 
effectively increase the severity of the 
Entente blockade of the Central 
Powers. Nor is it only in the American 
Continent that the example of the 
United States is having influence 
upon neutral opinion. The recent 
change of Government in Spain points 
to a sudden awakening of the Spanish 
people to the possibility of a breach 
with Germany. That possibility is for 
the moment regarded with dislike 


_ probably by most Spaniards; but 


events move rapidly, and what seemed 


impossible a month ago, and seems 


disagreeable today, may conceivably 
be welcomed by the whole Spanish 
population a few months hence. 
Apart from all these practical con- 
siderations, there is the sentimental 
aspect of American intervention, which 
in the long run is far more important 
than any immediate material gain. It 
is an enormous thing to have estab- 
lished a definite Alliance, even if only 
for one specific purpose, between the 
two great English-speaking communi- 
ties of the world. Looking back upon 
the past relationships between the two 
countries, there is much to regret on 
both sides. The Americans for genera- 
tions never forgot the circumstances 
which led to their rebellion against 
Great Britain. They fed their children 
with tales—largely exaggerated—of 
England’s misdeeds. We on our side 
have long ceased to regret the American 
Declaration of Independence, but we 
have probably been guilty of faults of 
manner and attitude which have 
tended to irritate American feeling. 
These elements of disagreement have 
been skilfully exploited by Irish 
Nationalists, who have spread through- 
out the United States an utterly false 
conception of the Irish problem. But 
in spitecof these and many other 
factors, as for instance the large in- 
flux of German settlers, the forces 
makimg:for friendship have proved 
stronger than the forces making for 
enmity. As a proof of the fundamental 
friendship of the American people, 
and also of their kindliness of tem- 
perament, it is worth while to call 
attention to a letter sent by a British 
officer, who relates how when he was 
traveling in the States last autumn he 
was held up by a railway accident. 
The moment he reported to the rail- 
way authorities that he had received 
urgent orders to get back to England 
as quickly as possible they provided 
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him with a special train to catch the 
necessary connection, and refused to 
allow him to pay a cent for it. In 
America they love a plucky man, and 
one who is determined to ‘‘get there”’ 
at all costs. This is a small incident, 
but it is tremendously illuminating. 
That the Americans should so long 
have hesitated to enter the war is 
perfectly intelligible. Two thousand 
miles of ocean is a fact which cannot 
be disregarded. Moreover, the gigan- 
The Spectator. 


tie size of the American Continent 
makes it impossible for a large portion 
of the American people to have any 
real appreciation of sea problems, and 
of all that follows from them. This is 
the final justification for Mr. Wilson’s 
cautious policy. By waiting he has 
brought the whole American people 
to one manner of thinking, and that 
manner of thinking is leading straight 
towards the permanent unity of all the 
English-speaking peoples. 





THE RUSSIAN SOCIALISTS AND THEIR LEADERS. 


(From a Correspondent.) 


The great influence wielded at 
present in Russia by the Socialist 
parties renders necessary some ac- 
quaintance with their aims and 
personalities. 

The most interesting, because the 
most nationally Russian, among them 
is the party of the ‘Revolutionary 
Socialists,’’ who are the lineal descend- 
ants of the terrorists of the ‘“‘Narod- 
naya Volya” (the ‘People’s Will’), 
whose career reached its highest point 
with the assassination of the Tsar 
Alexander II, 36 -years ago. The 
Revolutionary Socialist party has noth- 
ing in common with the teachings of 
Karl Marx. It is, indeed, opposed to 
them, and expects the realization of the 
Socialist State in Russia not from the 
town proletariat, but from the peas- 
antry. It called itself revolutionary 
because, in its belief in the Socialist 
inclinations of the peasantry and the 
Socialist virtue of the village com- 
munity, it regarded as lawful every 
means that was calculated to over- 
throw the “incubus” in the shape of 
the autocracy. How they will view 
their activities and their name in the 
new condition of affairs remains to be 
seen; at any rate it is worth noting 
that after the political assassinations 


before and during the first revolution— 
the names of Sipiagin, Plehve, the 
Grand Duke Sergius are all connected 
with their activities—the party, or 
whatever remained of it, assumed in 
Russia itself a peaceful character and 
was represented in all the Dumas by 
the ‘‘Toil Group,” of which M. Keren- 
sky was of late the most prominent 
leader. The chief plank in its platform, 
over and above the usual political and 
democratic demands, is an agrarian 
reform through the nationalization of 
the land and its distribution among 
peasant tenants in such quantities as 
would only suffice for cultivation by the 
tenants’ own efforts without hired 
labor. 

Beyond that their Socialist ideals are 
rather vague. The party itself has 
scarcely any members among the 
peasantry proper, their followers con- 
sisting for the most part of ‘“‘intel- 
lectuals,” with a sprinkling of the 
town proletariat which still maintains 
some sort of connection with the 
village. It is really a party of leaders 
without a ‘‘rank and file,’”’ but leaders 
full of enthusiasm for their cause and 
excelling in talent and temperament. 
To them belong such heroic figures 
as Mme. Breshkovskaya. At present 
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their most eminent persoralities are M. 
Kerensky, Minister of Justice, and M. 
Chernov, a distinguished exile now 
returned to Russia, the most brilliant 
orator and writer in the party. M. 
Bourtseff, who returned to Russia, 
in order to serve his country, at the 
beginning of the war and was thrown 
into prison for his pains, was also in 
sympathy with this party, but never 
actually belonged to it. 

The party has now reconstituted 
itself under its old name, and has 
formulated its attitude towards the 
war. Though some of its leaders, such 
as M. Chernov, are what is usually 
termed “‘Internationalists,’’ the bulk is 
rather anti-German, and is prepared 
to continue the war till Russian ter- 
ritory has been cleared from the in- 
vader. The party, however, has de- 
clared itself against annexations. In 
view of the importance of the agrarian 
question in Russia and the fact that 
the majority of soldiers in the army 
are peasants, the part likely to be 
played by the “Revolutionary Social- 
ists’ in the present transition stage is 
very great. 

Quite distinct from this are the two 
other Socialist parties—the Social 
Democratic party and the Social 
Democratic Labor party, which orig- 
inally represented two wings of one 
and the same organization, but parted 
company a few years before the war. 
Both take their stand on Marxist 
doctrines and the ‘‘class war,’’ but the 
first named is more opportunist and the 
latter more rigid. The one is prepared 
to co-operate with the Liberal parties 
for political reform, while the other is 
opposed to any co-operation or alliance 
with other parties, relying upon the 
“revolutionary” action of the prole- 
tariat and the peasantry for reforms 
and ultimate revolution. The former 
had at one time for its most eminent 
leader M. Plekhanoff, the founder of 
the Social Democratic movement in 


Russia and one of its most acute think- 
ers and writers; but he, too, left it 
shortly before the war, being dis- 
satisfied with its opportunism and 
moderation. At present its leaders are 
M. Tchkheidze and a brilliant circle 
of literati who advocate the support of 
the Provisional Government and the 
continuation of the war on the prin- 
ciple of national defense. The opinion 
in the party itself, however, is not uni- 
form; most of the leaders hitherto 
abroad are ‘Internationalists’” and 
condemn the motto of national defense 
as a trap set by the Imperialists, and 
a large number of their followers 
among the working class support 
them in this. In the persons, however, 
of M. Plekhanoff, Mme. Vera Zassou- 
litech, M. Leo Deutsch, and other 
veterans of the movement the pro-war 
section has a number of powerful 
advocates. 

The Social Democratic Labor party 
has for its principal leader M. Lenin, 
a man of fanatical devotion to his 
ideals, of considerable talent for or- 
ganization and agitation, with an iron 
and ruthless will. He it is who, finding 
his way back to Russia barred by the 
Allies, has not hesitated, at the head of 
a group of followers, to cross Germany 
in a closed railway carriage. His 
knowledge of and influence over the 
proletarian masses is very great, and 
just as he agitated before the war in 
favor of revolutionary political strikes 
(with considerable success) and preached 
during the war the gospel of defeat 
and revolution, so he is now advocat- 
ing “‘dictatorship’’ of the proletariat, 
a wholesale expropriation of all lands, 
and the immediate cessation of the war 
by means of an international revolu- 
tion, including fraternization in the 
trenches. The telegrams coming from 
Petrograd represent him and_ his 
party as being of but small account. 
Such assurances should not be accepted 
at their face value. M. Lenin and his 
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followers are not to be despised, but 
must be regarded as the Jacobins of 
the Russian revolution, at present not 
very numerous, but exceedingly power- 
ful and likely to grow. To this party 
also belonged at one time M. Alexinsky, 


who was one of its representatives in 
The Manchester Guardian. 


What Are We Fighting For? 


the second Duma. But he left them 
some time before the war, and is now 
an advocate of a ‘fight to a finish.” 
In the last Duma the party had five 
deputies, all of whom were arrested and 
deported to Siberia on a charge of 
anti-war propaganda. 





WHAT ARE WE FIGHTING FOR? 


Owing to several events lately 
many people have grown confused as 
to what the war is all about, and as to 
why soldiers are fighting and civilians 
are cheering them on. Some spectators 
appear to regard the war in the light 
of an international cup tie, whilst 
others see in it a sort of glorified general 
election, not this time the ‘‘Paople v. 
the Peers’? so much as the ‘‘People v. 
Kaiser Bill,’’ as he is popularly called. 
If anyone thinks this a flippant presen- 
tation of the case, he plainly has not 
read or listened to a great deal of the 
writing and speechifying about the 
democracies and autocracies and, in- 
cidentally, the theocracies of the day. 
As we have admitted, there is bound, 
of course, just now to be a good deal of 
conversation on these lines, but it is 
to be hoped that it will not indefinitely 
eentinue; for through it the issues 
tend to get very confused, which is the 
way to help Germany. 

It is necessary to turn back to the 
start of the war and re-discover and 
re-state why this country went into 
the war, and why she must stay in the 
war and make gigantic efforts to bring 
it to a close. Great Britain went to 
war for four perfectly clear reasons. 
She went to war in August 1914 in 
order: (1) To prevent Germany over- 
running and dominating Europe, crush- 
ing France, and squeezing the life and 
the liberty out of small nations (e.g., 
Serbia); (2) to keep her solemn treaty 
pledge with Belgium; (3) not to leave 


in the lurch our friend France, whom, 
up to a point at least, we were ab- 
solutely bound to assist by force of 
arms; (4) to save ourselves from being 
crushed by Germany, which, as Sir E. 
Grey foresaw, and as all intelligent and 
honest people foresaw with him, would 
certainly have been our fate—and our 
deserts—if we had played the part of 
an embusqué nation and stayed at 
home to grab the trade of the world. 
Those reasons for war against Ger- 
many were good enough in August 
1914 and are good enough today. 
They are founded on considerations of 
honor and considerations of self in- 
terest: we came to Belgium’s aid 
through motives of honor and through 
motives of self interest—i.e., self 
preservation; and exactly the same 
applies to our action in coming to the 
aid of our glorious and virile ally 
France. Honor and self interest or self 
preservation are inextricably mingled 
in many affairs of life, both among 
individuals and nations. It is not dis- 
graceful or low to wish to preserve 
oneself. On the contrary, it is con- 
temptible and cowardly not to desire 
to do so. The spirit of self preservation 
and the spirit of honor can keep very 
good company. Indeed, the preserva- 
tion of honor is,’ tightly understood:” 
the preservation of self; and neither 
nations nor individuals can really 
preserve themselves unless they pre- 
serve their honor. They may keep 
their carcasses intact perhaps—for a 
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time—without troubling about honor; 

but that is not real self preservation. 

As we went into the war on these 

excellent, amply sufficient grounds, we 

have to stay in it on precisely the same 

grounds. And, moreover, it is well that 
The Saturday Review. 
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from time to time we should recall 
these reasons for war in order that we 
may perceive clearly why it is that the 
patched up peace which pacifists are 
aiming at would merely mean for us 
disgrace with disaster. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


The latest addition to ‘“‘The Way- 
farers’ Library” and a very welcome 
one, is a popular edition of Clement 
Shorter’s “The Brontés and Their 
Cirele,” a contribution to literary 
biography which, while it does not 
displace Mrs. Gaskell’s work, supple- 
ments it with many letters and per- 
sonal details. The form in which the 
book is presented is enticing, and it is 


a@ marvel of cheapness. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 
Leo Wiener, Professor of Slavic 


Languages and Literature at Harvard 
University, has translated from the 
Russian ‘In the War,” the memoirs 
of V. Veres&ev, a physician who served 
with the Russian army in the war 
with Japan, and who here depicts the 
horrors of war, as seen at close range, 
and exposes mercilessly the sordidtiess 
and greed of Russian officers and the 
sufferings of Russian soldiers. The 
book is as poignant as the strongest 


Russian fiction, but it deals with grim | 


facts. Mitchell Kennerley. 


Neither Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 
nor Florence Morse Kingsley will add 
to her reputation by the novel in 
which they have collaborated, “An 
Alabaster Box.” To a New England 
village, impoverished a _ generation 


back by the rascality of one of its 
leading men, comes, under her mother’s 
name, the swindler’s daughter, bent on 
distributing a fortune inherited from 
her mother’s family, to make repara- 
She is met by curiosity, sus- 


tion. 


picion, spite, hypocrisy and greed— 
each in the most exaggerated form— 
and the re-appearance of her father, 
not a whit the better for his years in 
prison, is but the climax of a series of 
episodes which show human nature at 
its meanest. Only one character— 
Mrs. Daggett, ‘“‘with a pancake turner 
in her plump hand, smiling through 
the odorous blue haze’”’—recalls in the 
least Mrs. Freeman’s power of sym- 
pathetic interpretation, though the 
chivalrous devotion of Jim Dodge to 
gentle Lydia Orr is a touch in Mrs. 
Kingsley’s familiar manner. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 


There are some uncommonly good 
short stories in Charles Belmont 
Davis’s new volume, ‘‘Her Own Sort 
and Others.’’,,,‘‘The Professor,” ‘Side- 
Tracked,” and the title-story are 
studies of the stage; “The Octopus,” 
which, one guesses Mr. Davis would 
have chosen for his title if W. E. Norris 
had not been before him, is a melan- 
choly picture of “the young men and 
young women from the little towns 
coming to fight New York with their 
puny bodies and their puny brains’; 
“The Men Who Would Die for Her” 
and “The Joy of Dying’’ satirize 
sharply the sentimentality: or selfish- 
ness of two women; the loyalty of a 
third is the theme of ‘““Her Man’’; in 
“God’s Material” a young millionaire 
plays the fairy god-father; ‘‘When 
Johnnie Came Marching Home” de- 
scribes the evolution- of a promoter 
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from a hotel clerk; and ‘‘The Twenty- 
first Reason” is a simple, realistic 
picture of fathers- and sons-in-law 
which will appeal to more readers, 
perhaps, than any of the rest. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


In his latest book ‘“‘Grapes of Wrath”’ 
(E. P. Dutton & C®) Boyd Cable, who 
is a close second to Ian Hay in his 
vivid narratives of war experiences, 
tells the story of twenty-four hours in 


the life of a private soldier ‘‘somewhere . 


in France’? who shares in a great 
“push” against the enemy lines, listens 
restlessly to the “‘overture of the guns” 
which precedes the advance, joins in 
the mad rush against the German 
trenches, and helps to beat back the 
counter attack. In effect, this is the 
story of the Battle of the Somme, told 
with no actual details of movements 
and losses, but reproducing the spirit of 
it with photographic accuracy. There 
is humor in the story, and wonderful 
skifl in the touching up of individual 
characters and the reproduction of the 
talk of the ‘‘Tommies.” For two 
years or more Boyd Cable has been 
sharing this life on the march and in 
the trenches, and he writes out of his 
own experience and observation as 
no one could write whe had not actu- 
ally witnessed scenes like those de- 
scribed His books will hold their 
place among the permanent memorials 
of the war. 


“‘The Pleasant Ways of St. Me- 
dard’’ by Grace King is a story of New 
Orleans during the reconstruction pe- 
riod following the Civil War. Miss 
King has chosen to give the intimate 
history of a single family, Mr. and 
Mrs. Talbot, their children and slaves, 
as the story of all in miniature. This 
history tells of the life on the planta- 
tion during the cruel years of the war 
when the wife was left alone with all 
the responsibilities of children and 


slaves—of the return to the city and 
the fight there to regain what had 
been lost by changed conditions, the 
reversals of the positions of blacks 
and whites, the carpet bagger and all 
the troubles in his wake. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Talbot are examples of a 
very high type of social development, 
however many faults it may have had, 
one that is now only a memory to those 
who have known such people. The 
ideals of the south, its manners and 
customs are most faithfully portrayed 
by Miss King and she has also suc- 
ceeded in giving that peculiar charm 
belonging to the period which jus- 
tifies the title, ‘‘The Pleasant Ways of 
St. Medard.” Books of this type 
may be of great value as records of 
social conditions to which history 
fails to do justice. Henry Holt and 
Company. 


There have been many stories writ- 
ten of the various ways in which young 
ministers have met and conquered or 
been conquered by temptations in the 
early years of their ministry, but ‘“‘The 
Chosen People,’’ by Sidney L. Nyburg, 
is the rare story of a young rabbi full 
of enthusiasms and ideals, a student 
and a dreamer. As his first charge 
he is called to Baltimore to a temple of 
wealthy Jews of the reformed sect. 
His work is to turn dreams into real- 
ities and thoughts into actions. His 
struggle is against disillusionment and 
death by stagnation. His problem is 
the problem of all who try to fit their 
work to their ideals, whether they be 
Gentile or Jew. ‘The Chosen People” 
has another interest than its life mes- 
sage; it is a broad-minded, unpreju- 
diced study of the Jews in America, of 
the differences between the Jews of 
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German descent and those of Russian, 


and of the qualifications of both for 
American citizenship. J. B. Lippir- 
cott Co. 
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